THE PRIEST IN POLITICS 


S long as the Catholic Church, a complete and inde- 
Are society in the spiritual order, finds herself in 


the midst of a world not wholly convinced of the 
validity of her claims, she must expect to meet with distrust 
and opposition, in spite of her unique services in the past and 
at present to the cause of civilization. For if she be not 
what she claims to be, an institution established by God the 
Redeemer to perpetuate the benefits of redemption to the end of 
time, she is the most colossal of impostures ; if she is merely a 
work of human invention, then her claim to universal juris- 
diction, albeit only in the spiritual sphere, is an outrage upon 
human liberty and an infringement of national prerogative. 
Human liberty and national rights are goods in possession, 
and an institution which claims in some degree to limit both 
may justly be challenged to produce its credentials. The 
Church, accordingly, has constantly to answer the question 
put to her Founder—‘“ by whose authority dost thou this ?” 
and if the inquirers, unlike the Jews, are sincere, she is 
generally able to make good her claims. But there are always 
those to whom a supernatural claim to obedience is abhorrent, 
and those whose national pride can ill brook a supernational 
authority; and this double ground of opposition, often com- 
bined in the same person, forms a stubborn obstacle to the 
Church’s progress. Those who cultivate the will-not-to- 
believe and the my-country-right-or-wrong patriots find them- 
selves met at every turn by this strange organization whose 
influence is so wide-spread and so deep-seated, which perse- 
cution cannot annihilate, and which even prosperity fails to 
corrupt. The materialist, the agnostic, the rationalist and all 
the tribe of esprits forts must needs look upon the Church as 
the enemy, for she gives the lie direct to their most cherished 
negations and upsets their most fundamental theories. 

God is the judge of such men. Whether it is possible to 
be sincere in holding a position so demonstrably wrong and 
irrational, only those who have never encountered perverted 
consciences will question. Our Lord told His Apostles that 
zeal for God’s service would lead men to seek their lives, and 
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indeed the campaign of Saul the Pharisee furnished an apt 
fulfilment of this prediction. It is possible, then, and it not 
infrequently happens, that zeal for truth and goodness may, 
for a time at least, inspire some of the Church’s enemies, but 
generally speaking the assault upon her is urged with weapons 
which proclaim the evil motives of her foes. Led by a sure 
instinct, whenever such men gain political power they inevi- 
tably direct an attack upon the Church which is marked by 
every species of violence, falsehood and injustice. Not to go 
further back in history than our own generation, we have 
seen that war declared in France, Portugal, and Mexico, with 
every circumstance of ruthless barbarity. The Church is not 
dismayed: Christ did not promise that the gates of Hell 
should not assail His Spouse, but only that they should not 
ultimately prevail: and such phenomena are only the earthly 
equivalent of Satan’s own persistent yet ineffectual revolt 
against God. 

Between the deniers of the supernatural, therefore, and 
the Church, there is necessarily an unending war. They plot 
in hatred her destruction ; she fights in pity for their souls. 
They call her influence “‘clericalism” and endow it with every 
sort of maleficent attribute, in order to justify their obdurate 
malice. They shut their eyes to a multitude of facts which 
would vitiate their theories. Their desire is not so much to 
keep the priest out of politics as to deprive him of existence. 
And they find allies, at least in the former part of their 
programme, in those strange Christians who set their country 
before their faith, who believe in exclusively National Chur- 
ches, more or less under control of the civil authority. The 
Erastians, who amongst us find literary support in such 
papers as The Spectator, and episcopal approval from more 
than one Anglican See, hate the Catholic idea and, even more 
persistently than the unbeliever, denounce it as unpatriotic. 
**Rome” to them is essentially alien; the Catholic clergy, 
British citizens like themselves, are “emissaries of a foreign 
power”; the Catholic Church “an Italian mission.” Conse- 
quently, they are ever on the alert to detect treason in all 
her spiritual activities. Their ancestors dreaded Catholic 
Emancipation,’ and they themselves have never fully acquiesced 

| An apt illustration of this mentality occurs in a book of essays by an 


Anglican clergyman reviewed in the Church Times (May 3, 1918). The author 
thinks it “ perfectly reasonable” to hold that English Roman Catholics “ have 
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in the effects of that measure, which the genius of O’Connell 
wrested from a reluctant legislature. 

The Nonconformists are not generally Erastian: in fact 
they owe their existence to a natural revolt against the idea 
of a State-Church. Yet they too join with their brother 
Protestants in the practical denial of Catholicity and the 
maintenance of “insular Christianity.” Their distrust of 
“Rome” is part of their general abhorrence of spiritual 
authority which is not in effect a delegation from the body 
of the faithful. As the Erastian pushes nationality to a 
vicious extreme, so the “Free Churches” act in regard to 
democracy, for they reject the claim of “ divine right ” whether 
advanced by the civil or the spiritual ruler. Hence their 
abhorrence of the monarchical system of the Catholic Church 
and their constant suspicion of a spiritual authority which 
comes from above and is not revocable at the will of those 
subjected to it. 

For these various reasons, therefore, the Catholic Church 
when persecuted by the forces of infidelity abroad finds few 
sympathizers amongst our non-Catholic Christians, al- 
though the real object of the attack is the idea of the super- 
natural most fully embodied in Catholicity, and although if 
Catholicity were overthrown no other form of Christianity 
could long survive. Their own particular quarrel blinds them 
to the larger issues. They are not concerned, sometimes they 
are openly delighted, when the Church in foreign countries is 
plundered and her ministers driven into exile. A generation 
or so ago Bismarck, with their tacit or express approval, set 
in motion against the Church in Germany the brutal engine 
of his “ Kulturkampf.” Some eight years ago the Portuguese 
Freemasons established a Republic by means of a series of 
outrages, condoned by English Protestants because they in- 
cluded the spoliation of the Church. The ferocious war 
against religion waged at present in Mexico is connived at by 
the United States because only the Catholic Church is the 
victim. And in every country where for the moment active 
persecution is impossible, there issues from press and plat- 
form, and sometimes from pulpit, a flood of false charges 


put themselves into the position of foreigners or semi-foreigners by their adop- 
tion of a foreign form of Christianity.” Something like this, as the Church Times 
justly remarks, might have been said by the Roman Emperors in regard to the 
first Christians, 
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against the Church, gross misrepresentations of her doctrines, 
lying descriptions of her aims and methods, without shadow 
of rebuke from better-informed non-Catholics. We are not 
complaining of this phenomenon: it is one of the Notes of 
the true Church. Tous les ennemis de Rome sont amis, and we 
know the circumstances that inaugurated the friendship of 
Pilate and Herod. The world does not hate its own, whereas 
the Church in Newman’s eloquent words— 


while she maintains her ground, she ever suffers in maintaining it ; 
she has to fight the good fight in order to maintain it: she fights, 
and she suffers in proportion as she plays her part well: and if she 
is without suffering it is because she is slumbering. Her doctrines 
and precepts can never be palatable to the world: and if the 
world does not persecute, it is because she does not preach. 


It is well to realize that, since persecution is the lot of the 
Church, it is not always a comfortable thing to be a Catholic.’ 
Such a one has often to be on the defensive, and as the 
enemies of his faith are very numerous and zealous, so it must 
be owned they have an extraordinarily large armoury from 
which to choose their weapons. Membership of a Church 
which has existed from the time of the Apostles, which has 
grown up with and indeed created Christian civilization, which 
is quasi-universal in space as well as in time, which is 
governed by fallible and changeable men, and yet claims to be 
in points of faith and morals unchanging and infallible, which 
has been the nursing-mother of kings and the guardian of 
States, which has from the first drawn her members from 
every class of society, and every stage of civilization, and 
every variety of character—to belong to such a Church throws 
a burden on the shoulders of the Catholic apologist which no 
other Christian has to bear. Catholicism is one vast connected 
whole : other religions are modern, eclectic, individual. The 
Catholic is a man “ with a past”; he is called upon to justify 
not only his own beliefs and practices but the conduct and the 
motives of all Catholic Christendom from the first Pentecost 
to the present. And when we reflect what “history” is,— 
how incompetent even if unbiassed to reproduce exactly the 
moral and mental circumstances of any past epoch, how liable 

1 Hence the not infrequent phenomenon of the worldly, the weak-kneed, and the 
“half-baked” amongst Catholics failing in loyalty to the Church, and even 


falling away from the Faith, whenever the opposition of the world becomes 
more pronounced than usual. 
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to err when want of skill or sincerity prompts the historian 
to find what he is looking for, how fragmentary at best 
and how uncertain, since men’s motives can only be con- 
jectured, — when we consider, moreover, that history is full 
of the crimes, follies, errors and mistakes of Catholics un- 
worthy of their profession, we can realize something of the 
nature of the defence we have to undertake. Dogmas which 
are clear and definite now were formerly undeveloped ; 
political action, which would be intolerable now, was right 
and necessary in other circumstances; here a theologian was 
wrong but his mistake did not commit the Church; this 
ecclesiastic was of evil life, a scandal to his own and to all 
time; here the Church undoubtedly encroached upon the 
sphere of the State; there a moralist advanced an unsound 
principle; these abuses the Church had to tolerate for the 
sake of the good wheat; this doctrine is not interpreted 
rightly; this historical “fact” is apocryphal; this charge has 
been disproved—and so on. As these pages have so often 
shown, there is no limit to the number and variety of the 
accusations we have to meet, nor indeed any period to their 
longevity, since so many find profit in their repetition. It is 
comparatively rarely that the adversary attempts to point to 
the fruits of the Catholic system as operating here and now to 
the detriment of national or social welfare. He prefers to go 
further afield in space and time in search of his material. 

However, the charge which goes by the name of “cleri- 
calism” is one which frequently has a modern application. 
It formed the basis of Gladstone’s Vaticanism, so triumphantly 
refuted in Newman’s Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, and it takes 
a generalized shape in the following extract from the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail” Year-Book of recent, though pre-war, date, wherein the 
italics represent heavy type in the original— 


The Catholic Church, and, in the Church, the Society of Jesus, 
plays indeed a large part in the politics of Europe, not, for the moment, 
a clearly defined, unmistakable part, but a part made up of sedu- 
lous intrigue and propaganda designed to obtain for Rome the 
sympathies of the reactionary elements in all the countries of 
Europe—propaganda carried on positively by means of the clergy 
and the clerical Press, negatively by the exercise of personal 
influences upon the great organs of public opinion and by pushing 
clerical adepts to positions of confidence in the neighbourhood of 
ministers, editors and thrones. International clericalism sedulously 
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sapping the foundations of popular liberties and enlightenment is one of the 
few political and social forces in Europe that are consciously working 
towards a predetermined end. . . . 


Another, we should suggest, being Continental Freemasonry, 
the traditional procedure and aims of which, mutatis mutandis, 
are so clearly sketched in this passage. But even if we 
neglect professional anti-Catholic writers of this sort—the 
McCabes and the Kensits—we shall find even amongst the 
better educated non-Catholics a sort of idée fixe on the subject 
of clericalism, an impression which is formed for the most 
part a@ priori, and is certainly not borne out by facts. The 
Reformation has so completely shattered belief in the unity 
and catholicity of Christ’s Church that many Christians doubt 
whether He meant to found such a Church at all, or whether, 
if He did, He succeeded. Consequently the possibility of 
a single individual being bound by a double allegiance and 
completely faithful to both has become difficult to understand. 
Although the Church herself is the staunchest upholder of 
secular authority and clearly lays down that the State is 
supreme in its own sphere, the mere fact that she claims 
supremacy in a sphere of her own and the right of final 
decision in the far-reaching region of morals makes the 
patriotism of her children suspect in the eyes of those who 
have not clearly thought out the practical implications of 
their own belief. For every man, unless he is Prussian in 
thought and holds the immoral doctrine that the State is 
absolute and above morality, is under a double allegiance, 
viz., to God, speaking through conscience, and to the State, 
speaking through just laws. And exactly as in the Catholic 
theory it belongs to the Church in cases of doubt to decide 
what laws are just and so guide the Catholic conscience, so 
the non-Catholic finds his rule and guide in some other 
quarter, for conscience is the ultimate arbiter of morality. 
Patriotism, loyalty, obedience to law must always be con- 
ditioned by conscience, the individual’s sense of right and 
wrong, until the Almighty establishes a real theocracy on 
earth, a government combining civil and religious authority 
and divinely guaranteed against error in both spheres. 

It seems hardly necessary to labour this point. Those who 
believe in God must always obey God rather than man, and 
no one can assert that the voice of the State is always and 
everywhere the voice of God. God speaks to us through 
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conscience but only when conscience is properly instructed. 
Catholics believe that God instituted the living Church and 
inspired the Sacred Scriptures for the instruction of conscience: 
Protestants less logically that He embodied that instruction 
only in the Bible. But whether it be Bible or Church there 
is something that the Christian holds as superior to the State 
in the matter of morality, and it is idle to impugn his patriot- 
ism on that score. That the Bible, interpreted by the indi- 
vidual, is at least as likely to come into conflict with the civil 
law is proved by the existence of the conscientious objector, 
whether it be to military service or to vaccination, to which 
enactments, be it noted, lawfully imposed, the Catholic Church 
enjoins obedience. If it be said that the State may tolerate 
opposition based upon the interpretation of a lifeless book 
but cannot brook that which is dictated by an outside living 
authority, we can instance the organized Nonconformist 
resistance to the Education Act of 1902, and the wide-spread 
Orange conspiracy against the projected Home Rule Bill of 
1912-13, on both which occasions the religious motive, urged 
by representatives of various sects, was the prominent one. 
Here surely we have Church arrayed against State and 
religious organizations intervening in politics, outside the 
Catholic system altogether. 

Finally, if we are told that these difficulties were wholly 
domestic and not encouraged by any foreign authority, as 
would be the case if English Catholicism were in conflict 
with the Government, we answer by simply denying that 
Catholicism is “foreign” in any country. ‘‘ The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” and the Lord's religion is at 
home in every part of it. Catholicism is indigenous everywhere, 
whether in Rome or America or England. The mere fact 
that the centre of government is at Rome does not make the 
English Catholic Church lose its national characteristics, any 
more than the fact of the centre of the British Commonwealth 
being in London make the Australian an Englishman. The 
English Catholic Bishops are heirs and descendants of the 
Apostles just as the Pope is, and, though they derive their 
jurisdiction from him, still they govern their dioceses of their 
own right, not as his delegates. In the light of what occurred 
here in the sixteenth century, or rather of the mistaken 
Protestant tradition concerning it, it is intelligible how the 
false impression arose, that Catholicism meant disloyalty. 
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But we are still awaiting proof of Gladstone’s accusation 
that allegiance to Rome makes English Catholics a whit less 
loyal than the most devoted adherent of the State religion, or 
results in that interference with the lawful claims of the State 
which is alleged against Catholicism abroad and stigmatized 
as clericalism. 

We are not afraid of the retort which will come triumphantly 
to the lips of the unthinking—‘‘ What about the Irish Bishops 
and Irish Conscription? Could there be a more signal ex- 
ample of the unwarrantable intrusion of the priest into politics ? 
Have we not here the inevitable result of a divided allegiance ? ” 
In discussing this ‘‘ modern instance” we must premise that 
we have no intention of appraising the political issues involved. 
It is not at all necessary for our argument to decide whether 
their Lordships were well advised or not in their intervention. 
It would be impertinent in us to commend and insolent to 
condemn the considered action of a united Catholic hierarchy 
in so grave a crisis. But since their action has been con- 
demned on the general ground that ecclesiastics should not 
interfere in secular politics, we feel bound to offer some re- 
flections to vindicate ecclesiastical liberty and also in justi- 
fication of the important part played by the Church and her 
ministers in the development of Christian civilization. 

The latter and more general consideration may be taken 
first. Than the cry “no priests in politics” on the lips of the 
modern there can be few utterances more wanting in grati- 
tude. If the Church had not intervened ia politics the old 
enormities of the Roman law, a corrupt civilization built 
upon slavery, degrading to women, unjust to the poor, 
countenancing many forms of cruelty and vice, might have 
polluted the world for centuries longer than it did. If the 
Church had not formed and fashioned them, Christian States 
would never have risen from the ruins of that effete Empire. 
If the Church. had not interfered in English civil affairs 
many of the boasted liberties of the English polity, won 
successively from the despotic State by Churchmen or with 
their support, might still be to seek. All history shows the 
advantages, nay the necessity, of some spiritual power, of a 
higher order than the State and independent of it, in order 
to secure and develop human liberty. The Church is the 
providential bulwark against Czsarism. Wherever religious 
authority has been destroyed or wholly absorbed by the State, 
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the individual, the family, society itself is exposed to the 
most degrading tyranny. There is no worse despot than the 
absolute State which ignores God and has no fear of earthly 
criticism. As teacher of the truth which makes men free, as 
guardian of the moral law which makes men just, the Church 
has always been the champion of liberty. To say that she 
has no concern with politics is to say that politics have no 
concern with morals, to remove, as the Prussian does, the 
conduct of public affairs from subjection to God’s law. The 
Church would be false to her commission if she were not 
keenly interested in civil matters and failed to protest when- 
ever politicians violated justice in their public dealings. She 
is essentially a Teacher, a guide to those of whom she has 
pastoral charge in regard to the moral bearing of legislation. 
But her teaching is traditional, already expressed and applied 
in considerable detail to the practical affairs of life in her 
treatises on moral theology. Generally she “interferes” no 
more actively than do the Ten Commandments. 

And as with the Church as a body so with the individual 
members of her hierarchy. A man becoming a priest loses 
none of his citizen-rights and he may lawfully use, as may the 
lawyer and the doctor and the soldier, whatever influence his 
character and profession confer on him to further his con- 
scientious views on matters of policy. The only check upon 
the exercise of this liberty is the necessity incumbent upon 
the pastor of a flock of not alienating any members of it by 
purely partizan views, and of avoiding the use of Spiritual 
sanctions to enforce non-obligatory opinions. We do not deny 
that clerical influence may be abused, that priests may inter- 
fere unduly in politics, that cases have occurred of the spiritual 
unjustly encroaching upon the secular sphere, for we are 
dealing with fallible men; but instances of this sort do not in- 
validate the principle. 4 

And now to examine briefly the outcry against the — 
in politics,” raised by The Times and other papers on occasion 
of the Irish Bishops’ protest. We may dismiss at once the 
attempt made by a soi-disant Catholic correspondent to connect 
the Pope with that pronouncement! The only remarkable thing 


1 Our attention has been called to a similar attempt in fohn Bull for May 23, 
which consists of a tissue of misleading reports and inferences. Hitherto its 
editor has been credited with a certain journalistic fair, which should, one would 
think, have prevented him uttering, at this particular time, these stale and 
unfounded accusations against the Holy Father. 
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about that letter was its appearance in The Times instead of in 
the Protestant Alliance Magazine, for a more ignorant and 
vulgar effusion was never penned by the gutter scribes of that 
journal. The Times, called to task by Sir Mark Sykes, after 
some disingenuous shuffling tacitly dropped the charge but 
maintained its original accusation’ against the Irish Church, 
The action of the ‘‘ Roman Hierarchy,” it wrote, meaning the 
Catholic Bishops but deftly appealing to prejudice by its very 
epithets, ‘‘is at bottom nothing less than the old claim of a 
powerful religious organization to defy the law of the land in 
a matter which is not even remotely religious.” And it goes 
on with the portentous announcement that—‘“‘in throwing down 
a challenge to the Imperial Parliament the Roman hierarchy 
. . « have openly assumed the right to interfere as a Church 
in politics, and in so doing they have shaken to its founda- 
tions the whole edifice of religious toleration in these islands.” 

The public immediately recognized in these skilfully woven 
sentences, so full of false assumptions and dishonest innuendo, 
a call to a “ No-Popery”” campaign, which in the very 
crisis of the world war, when millions of Allied Catholics? 
are shedding their blood for the cause of justice, would 
have surely been the very acme of political folly. And so the 
public generally considered it. The fatuous letters which The 
Times was reduced to publishing in support of its views pro- 
vided a fair criterion of their value. We may briefly indi- 
cate how groundless these charges were. First, the Catholic 
Church has never claimed to defy the law of the land in 
matters ‘‘ not even remotely religious.” She only claims, and 
cannot forgo her claim,to instruct her children as to the moral 
character of any particular enactment actual or prospective. 
Again, in the forefront of the Bishops’ protest is the declara- 
tion that in their opinion the Conscription proposal in all its 
circumstances is “‘ oppressive and inhuman,” that is to say, a 
violation of the religious virtues of justice and humanity, 
It is open to any one, as we have said, to dispute their 
Lordships’ point of view,* but it is dishonest to ignore it. As 


1 This journal has anti-Catholicism in its bones, It will be remembered how 
consistently it palliated the nakedly anti-Christian policy of the French Govern- 
ment some eight years ago, with much sophistry about ‘‘clericalism " and * the 
Republic on the defensive.”’ 

2 The number of Catholics amongst the Allied Nations is roughly 128,000,000, 
against 61,000,000 belonging to the Central Powers. 

8 The reader will find it admirably discussed in a discourse by the Bishop 
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for ‘‘ throwing down a challenge to the Imperial Parliament ”’ 
—that, we submit, all self-respecting citizens may have to do 
from time to time, until the Imperial Parliament gets a 
guarantee against error and stupidity. Thousands of obscure 
conscientious objectors are doing it daily. Dr. Clifford and the 
hosts of Nonconformity, Sir E. Carson and the Ulster Pro- 
visional Council, with the support of the Irish Protestant 
Church, gloried in doing so quite lately—all on the score, 
mistakenly as we hold, of religion—without The Times grow- 
ing anxious for the dignity of the Imperial Parliament. If 
men could not be found to resist occasionally the exercise of 
human authority, human liberty would be in a poor way. 
Lastly, it is said that the Bishops “‘ openly assumed the 
right to interfere as a Church in politics.” Here again The 
Times is markedly disingenuous. There are politics and 
politics. Some questions, like tariff-reform, the relation 
between direct and indirect taxation, bi-metallism, belong 
wholly to the secular sphere, and the Church has no right 
and makes no claim to interfere in them. On the other hand 
she does not assume, but by her constitution has, the right to 
have a say in mixed questions like marriage, education, and 
others, which have a religious bearing or raise points of 
ethics. To this latter class, so think the Irish Bishops, 
belongs the question of conscription. If The Times had con- 
tented itself with the marshalling of arguments to show that 
they were mistaken no one could have complained, but 
unfortunately it left the region of fact, and joined issue on 
the principle involved and by its appeal to bigotry ran the risk 
of antagonizing Catholics all over the world. It is worth 
remembering that, when this time last year the Irish 
Bishops in their character as citizens protested against the 
Government proposal of a Home Rule Bill which involved 
the partition of Ireland, the only comment of The Times was 
that their manifesto ‘“‘ marked the end of the long abstention 
of the Roman Church in Ireland from collective political 
activity,” even so ignoring the joint resolutions on matters of 
public policy habitually issued atthe Maynooth annual meet- 
ings. There was nothing then about “ shaking to its founda- 
tions the whole edifice of religious toleration in these islands.” 
of Northampton, published in The Universe, May 17, from a standpoint both 


English and Catholic, and ably expounded by Father P. Finlay, S.J., ina letter 
to the Irish Press dated May 14. 
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The fact is that not the action of the Irish Bishops but wrong 
interpretations placed upon it and wrong deductions drawn 
from it by The Times,' The Observer, and other papers, have 
threatened to inaugurate, at this time of all times when 
religious peace is a necessity, an era of religious persecution. 
Happily in spite of their efforts and the perpetual campaign 
against the Holy Father that has disgraced sections of the 
English Press since the beginning of the war, religious tolera- 
tion—the respect which all honest men have for the con- 
scientious beliefs of their fellows—has proved to be too deeply 
rooted to be shaken. 

Religious toleration, as we pointed out last month, is based 
in every enlightened and civilized community on the equality 
of all citizens before the law. Freedom of belief, which does 
not issue in conduct detrimental to public welfare, is not a 
privilege granted, and therefore revocable, by the Secular 
State but an indefeasible right with which the State has-no 
warrant to interfere. If, as is credibly reported, the inter- 
vention of the Irish Bishops had the effect of preventing a 
deplorable outbreak of violence which in no circumstances 
could have added to the moral or material strength of the 
Allies, this particular instance of the “priest in politics’ can 
hardly be adduced to support the anti-clerical case. There 
is, indeed, nothing that can be brought to invalidate the 
principle that the Church of Christ has the right to judge 
civil legislation by the standard of the divine law. She has 
frequently done so, to the incalculable benefit of mankind. 
Mistakes may have been made in the exercise of this commis- 
sion, but it would go il with civilization and for each civil 
community if the State ever succeeded in “ nationalizing ” 
religion and so freeing itself from that strong support of 
conscience and that salutary check upon “‘ Cesarism” which 
the secularist hates and fears and endeavours to discredit by 
the nickname of “ Clericalism,” 

J. KEATING. 


1 Very apropos,as showing the mentality of the paper, is the following remark 
taken from a Times review (Times Literary Supplement, May 16) of Mr. Ronald 
Knox's Spiritual ZEneid, “ Notwithstanding all the recent efforts of Mgr. Benson 
and others, Englishmen refuse to connect the hangings of Tyburn with the 
Reformation. They were the Government reply to the Pope’s interference 
with their domestic politics.” For Englishmen of The Times brand, history is 
written in vain. 








HOW DERMOT HART BECAME A 
PRIEST 


A GLIMPSE AT PENAL TIMES 


T=: little town of Schull, or Skull, lies on the head- 
land of Roaring Water Bay, a very wild and remote 
region in County Cork. The Gaelic for cliff or pre- 
cipice may have suggested the name, or it may be an angli- 
cized corruption of Sceoi/, pronounced Schil. The old 
name was Sceoil a Muire, or School of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. There is a local tradition that the ancient Church 
and School were a Benedictine or Dominican foundation, 
which gave to the locality a learning and a civilization of 
its own. 

A little parcel of papers relating to part of the ecclesi- 
astical career of one Dermot Hart, parish priest of Schull 
about one hundred and fifty years ago, came into the hands 
of the present writer through the kindness of an esteemed 
neighbour! who received them from a friend living at Cam- 
bridge. Nothing is known which would explain where they 
have been preserved, or by whom, or how they got to Cam- 
bridge. They were found among the papers of a gentle- 
man lately dead, an auctioneer, who was accustomed to re- 
tain odds and ends which he thought of interest, but which 
failed to invoke the fall of the hammer. 

The documents, with one exception, are in Latin and form 
a complete dossier of Dermot Hart's career as a student of 
the famous Irish College in Paris, from the reception of 
the first tonsure to the priesthood, and a record of his ap- 
pointment and installation as the parish priest of Schull. 
The papers which testify to his reception of the tonsure 
and of the minor and major Orders at the hands of French 
bishops of the day, are beautifully printed, and are filled 
in with handwriting in those parts which refer to the par- 
ticular Order, and to the name and canonical description 
of the candidate, and are duly signed by the various digni- 
taries. The others, referring to a change of diocese and 
to the appointment as parish priest, are written by the 


1 The Rev. R. M. Hamilton, M.A., of the ‘Catholic Apostolic’ Church, 
Duncan Street, Islington. 
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bishop’s secretary, or other official, and are signed by the 
bishop himself. They are fortified with seals, most of them 
of the wafer kind, some of brilliant red wax. All the papers 
are in a perfect state of preservation and are neatly held 
together in a binding of vellum. 

Dermot Hart was born in 1742 and baptized Catholicis 
ritibus. His father was John Baptist Hart, his mother 
Catherine Hart, whose maiden name was Sullivan. Bene- 
dict XIV. was Pope and George II. King of England. Louis 
XIII. was drawing near the end of his reign in France, to 
be succeeded by the “ Grand Monarque”’ Louis XIV. The 
boy Dermot probably learned the Latin tongue and received 
his early training in the classics from his parish priest, for 
schools in those days were few, and such as would professedly 
have provided for the early education of those destined for 
the priesthood, if existing at all, would have been main- 
tained publicly with the greatest difficulty and danger. 

The priesthood of Ireland was threatened with extinc- 
tion, and, humanly speaking, must have perished but for the 
Seminaries and Colleges founded for the education of priests 
in countries on the Continent. Rome, as might be expected, 
furnished one of the first foreign Colleges where, in order 
to escape penalties on themselves and on their families, 
Church students might fit themselves for the spiritual aid 
of their fellow countrymen and prepare themselves to afford 
them that encouragement in endurance, and courage in trials 
which their temporal condition rendered so imperative. 
Catholicity knows no national limits. Charity was readily 
forthcoming from all sides for the establishment of centres 
of learning and spiritual training for those whom unjust and 
cruel laws exiled from their native land. Catholic France 
opened wide her hospitable and fostering arms; she gave 
a home to the refugees from Ireland and Great Britain, mak- 
ing the Church in these lands her debtor and securing the 
gratitude of many generations of the Church’s children. 

The Irish College in Paris was founded in 1578. Of the 
several Irish Colleges established in France, that in Paris 
was the principal. At one period of her history she mothered 
the English and the Scotch students, thereby forging a bond 
of union, in addition to the bond of faith, between the priests 
of the three lands which no superficial temporary differences 
have ever been able to sever. 

With a few interruptions, necessitated by political events, 
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of which the French Revolution was. the most formidable, 
the Irish College has continued its apostolic work during 
the more than three centuries of its existence until the pre- 
sent time. Another period of peril was during the Franco- 
Prussian war which broke out in 1870. Then the College 
remained closed for a year. Its inhabitants were fortunate 
enough to escape to Ireland before the four months’ siege 
which Paris underwent from the Prussian guns. A French 
priest took over the official guardianship of the College and 
its property, and, using the permission of Lord Lyons, our 
Ambassador to the Court of France, given to the Rector be- 
fore leaving, the British flag was flown from the College flag- 
staff, marking it out as British property. The foresight of 
the Rector in obtaining this favour was rewarded during the 
insurrection which followed the war. When the College was 
attacked by the communists and in imminent peril, the Brit- 
ish flag saved it from destruction. 

From one‘of the documents under notice, the only one in 
French, we have a trace of the connection between the old 
Lombard College and the Irish College. The former was 
of much earlier foundation. ‘ The House of the poor Italian 
Students of the Charity of Our Lady ” had been founded in 
1333 or 1334 by one Andrew Ghini, a native of Florence, 
and at the time of the foundation bishop of Arras.1 St. Ig- 
natius and St. Francis Xavier were both at the Lombard! 
College before going to the Collége Ste. Barbe.? The Irish 
students certainly passed some time at the Collége Montaigu 
before going to the College of Navarre. It was at the former 
that St. Ignatius continued his studies and prepared to take 
his University degree. 

The Fathers of the Society of Jesus had their home in the 
same place for a period, leaving it about 1563 for quarters 
more proportionate to their increasing numbers.’ 

This early meeting between the Jesuits and the Irish priest- 
hood is interesting and inspiring as associating, in a period 
of grave religious difficulty, those, who as missioners and 
teachers in every part of the world, have been excelled by 
none. 

The transfer of the Lombard College to the Irish ecclesi- 
astics was effected in 1677. Dr. Maginn, Vicar Apostolic 
1 Les Curiosités de Paris, Par M.L.R. TomelIl. Paris. MDCCLIII. 

2 De Gauble, Hist. de Paris, quoted by the Rev. P. Boyle in his history of the 


Irish College in Paris. 
8 Sauval, Hist. de Paris. Vol, II. p. 466. 
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of Dromore, and Dr. Malachy Kelly, both of whom were 
deeply interested in their exiled fellow countrymen, obtained 
a royal order authorizing the transfer. The work of restora- 
tion was begun, and the College of the Lombards, Rue des 
Carmes, quartier de Saint Bendit, became the home of many 
future Irish bishops and priests and the acknowledged centre 
of the Irish colony in Paris. ; 

The document in French mentioned above is the only one 
of those referring to the career of Dermot Hart in which the 
ancient name of the Irish College occurs. Some pious bene- 
factor of the name of Grat had evidently left a legacy for the 
benefit of students in the College. Perhaps it was to pro- 
vide them with the means of obtaining an outfit for their 
return to Ireland, and to pay the expenses of the journey. 
It was the year following his ordination to the priesthood, 
1769, that the Principal Devreux and the Provisor of the 
College of the Lombards, testify that M. Dermice Hart, 
priest of the diocese of Ross in Ireland, shared in the distri- 
bution of the legacy of M. Grat for the current year. In 
addition to the signatures above mentioned the document 
bears another, at the lower left hand side, very elegantly 
written, and in a style which might indicate the frequent 
signing of official papers. The Rev. Thomas Stafford, D.D., 
was a member of the Lombard College in 1762, so the signa- 
ture may be his, but the appearance of the name, without 
initials and without description, might point to an English 
peer present in Paris at the time, possibly the English Am- 
bassador of the period, acting, perhaps, in the capacity of 
British Notary. It is interesting to note that in the early 
days of their dwelling in Paris the Irish students came under 
the influence of ‘‘ Monsieur Vincent,” destined later to found 
a religious Society, which in modern days has provided a 
worthy successor in the rectorial chair of the Irish College 
to the many distinguished ecclesiastics who presided in more 
difficult times. St. Vincent de Paul, in council with priests 
and students from Ireland for the defence of sound doctrine, 
has probably formed the subject of some artist’s brush, as 
certainly it has been the inspiration of co-operation in work 
for the Church and for charity between the sons and 
daughters of St. Vincent de Paul and the laymen and secu- 
lar priesthood of Ireland for several generations. 

Dermot Hart probably arrived at the Irish College in Paris 
in 1763. He received the tonsure the following year at the 
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hands of the Right Rev. Henry Hachette Desportes, Bishop 
of Cydonia, Vicar General to the Archbishop of Paris, “ de 
nostra Licentia.” 

He is described, in the attesting document, as belonging 
to the diocese of Ross in Ireland, from the Bishop of which 
See canonical permission has been received for the young 
student to receive initiation into the clerical state from the 
Archbishop of Paris, or other bishop deputed by him for 
this purpose. The names of his parents, given above, ap- 
pear in this document. The tonsure was conferred on June 
23rd, 1764, in the chief chapel of the archiepiscopal palace 
which stands on the southern side of the cathedral church of 
Notre Dame. 

Christopher de Beaumont was Archbishop of Paris when 
young Hart arrived in that city in 1763. He enjoyed the 
title of Duc de Saint Cloud by right, the See of Paris having 
been made a duchy in | 674, fifty-two years after its erection 
as a Metropolitan See by Pope Gregory XV. at the request 
of Louis XIII.! 

Dermot Hart received the minor Orders from the Arch- 
bishop of Paris himself on September 2Ist, 1765, and a 
year later, with the leave of the Archbishop, he received 
the subdiaconate from Raymund de Durfort de Duras, Bishop 
of Montpellier. Again the scene is the archiepiscopal palace 
in Paris. 

The advance to the diaconate introduced another scene and 
another bishop, this time a Cardinal. There is no indica- 
tion of the reason for the journey of some fifty or sixty miles 
to Sens, in the archiepiscopal palace of which city, on the 
testimony of Paul D’Albert de Luynes, by the Divine mercy 
Cardinal Priest of the Holy Roman Church of the title of 
St. Thomas in Parione, Dermot Hart received the second 
of the sacred Orders. The Cardinal held a general ordina- 
tion on the 24th of September, 1768, and the subdeacon of 
the diocese of Ross in Ireland, who is declared to have been 
proved by examination to be a capable, fit, and proper per- 
son to receive the new dignity, is raised to the holy Order of 
the diaconate. The document bears the seal of the Arch- 
bishop, that of the archiepiscopal Curia, and is signed by 
the Cardinal and his Vicar General. 

His Eminence is described, in addition to his Cardinatial 
title, as Archbishop Viscount of Sens, Primate of France 


1 Les Curiositées de Paris. Vol. 1. p. 36. 
VOL. CXXXI. HH 
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and Germany, Abbot and Count of Corbée, Commendator of 
the Royal Order of the Holy Ghost, etc. 

The title of Primate of France and Germany sounds some- 
what ambitious in these days, and it would be interesting to 
know if it is retained by the present Archbishop of Sens. 
It was originally conferred by Pope John VIII. upon An- 
sigisus, the Archbishop of that See in 876.1 

Evidently in view of the near approach to the sacred office 
of the priesthood, Dermot Hart fortifies himself with a certi- 
ficate as to character from the president of his College, and 
with special dimissorial letters from the ecclesiastical author- 
ities at home. The Rev. L. Kelly, Doctor of the Sacred 
Faculty of Paris, and President of the Seminary of the Irish 
students of Paris, declares that nothing opposed to sound 
doctrine or good morals has come under his notice in respect 
of Dermot Hart, a deacon of the diocese of Cloyne, during 
the five years which he had passed in the Seminary, in testi- 
mony of which he subscribes the document on July 31st, 
1768. 

The dimissorial letters, which take the form of a brief “ to 
our beloved in Christ, Dermot Hart, deacon,” are directed 
to him by David Henegan, Doctor of Theology of the Sacred 
Faculty of Paris, Vicar General of John O’Brien, Bishop of 
Cloyne and Ross. 

Permission is given, in the name of the bishop, to Dermot 
Hart, now in his twenty-sixth year, to receive the Order of 
Priesthood from the Bishop of Langres, or from any other 
bishop with his permission. 

Examinations in various sacred subjects, held apud nos, 
had proved the holy deacon to be well fitted for this further 
step in the sacred ministry, and the Bishop of Langres is 
earnestly requested to confer this dignity upon the candi- 
date when he shall present himself. The special Apostolic 
Indult, empowering the Bishop of Cloyne and Ross to dis- 
pense his subjects with regard to interstices, or the period 
prescribed by Canon law between the reception of the vari- 
ous sacred Orders, is quoted, and the ordaining bishop is 
to be duly informed on this point. 

December 17th, 1768, brought to Dermot Hart the long- 
desired joy and crown of his life. Gilbert Mont-Morin de 
Saint Herem, Duke Bishop of Langres, Peer of France, Com- 
mendator of the Royal Order of the Holy Spirit, etc., im- 


1 Du Cange. Art. Primas: Gloss. ad scriptores Med et Infin. Lat. 
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posed hands on Dermot Hart and made him a priest for ever. 
There is no indication where this final act of his seminary 
career took place. 

After some four or five years in the diocese of Cloyne and 
Ross, Father Hart becomes affiliated to the diocese of Cork. 
On one sheet of paper, sealed by each bishop and evidently 
written by each with his own hand, permission to depart from 
Cloyne is given, and the acceptance into Cork is declared. 

Matthew MacKenna, bishop of the former diocese, sends 
the customary greeting to Dermot Hart, priest. In answer 
to his petition, and to the wish of the illustrious Bishop of 
Cork, permission is given to leave his former diocese and to 
be incorporated in the diocese of Cork for the purpose of 
becoming the parish priest of Schull in the said diocese. 
Testimony is given to sound doctrine and good morals, and 
to the absence of all canonical impediments. 

John, Bishop of Cork, on his part, declares that he re- 
ceives and adopts Dermot Hart into his diocese as a son and 
a subject, in testimony of which he affixes his seal. The 
document bears the date March 22nd, 1773. 

The last document claiming notice is of special interest, 
not only as witnessing to the culminating point of Dermot 
Hart’s career, as far as these papers reveal it, but because of 
its quaint, and, to present-day ecclesiastics at least, unusual 
form. He whose signature it bears was John Butler, Bishop 
of Cork, who became eleventh Lord Dunboyne, a name known 
to every student of Maynooth College. He inversed the 
Gospel precept and was a sorrow to the Church in his day, 
but his fault may well be forgotten in the blessings brought 
to many through the reparation made. 

John Butler, by the grace of God and favour of the 
Apostolic See Bishop of Cork, addresses his beloved son 
Dermot Hart, priest, wishing him health in the Lord. 


We make known to all who shall look upon these letters, and 
we testify that the parish church of Schull, being vacant by 
the free resignation of the Reverend Thady Agherin, the last 
peaceful possessor of the same, we declare and nominate the 
Reverend Dermot Hart, formerly of the diocese of Ross, but 
canonically freed from that diocese and now adopted and affili- 
ated into the diocese of Cork and found to be a suitable and 
proper person to be the parish priest and pastor of the said place 
of Schull, and we confer and assign to you, whom we have known 
for many years as one filled with sound doctrine and adorned 
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with conspicuous virtues, the aforesaid parish of Schull and its 
belongings, with all the rights and emoluments formerly enjoyed 
by the Reverend Thady Agherin. We further call upon you to 
present yourself in person before us that we may invest you with 
and hand over to you the corporal, real, and actual possession 
of the same, by giving to you a ring and placing on your head 
the Biretta. Moreover, we direct that you shall take the usual 
oath of fidelity and obedience to us and to our successors in the 
presence of the Reverend Thady O’Crowley, our vicar foran, and 
in the presence of some other priest chosen by you. Wherefore 
we command that when you shall have done these things required 
of you these priests shall go with you to the said parish church 
of Schull and they shall induct you into the corporal and actual 
possession of it, and once inducted they shall defend your pos- 
session by the removal of any other claimant or claimants, who 
shall be and are removed by our authority. Let them depart at 
once from the said parish under pain of suspension, and let them 
make a return to you in due time of any benefits or emoluments, 
which they have received or may receive, of any kind whatsoever. 
In testimony of which we have subscribed our name and fixed 
our seal this 22nd day of March, 1773. John, Bishop of Cork. 
James Cunningham, Secretary. 


On the 31st of March of the same year the orders of the 
Bishop were carried out by Thady O’Crowley, V.F., and 
Charles Hart, D.D., the latter probably a relative of the 
new parish priest, and Dermot Hart became parish priest 
of Schull. 

Of his subsequent career nothing can be discovered. The 
oldest inhabitant of Schull now living there has some recol- 
lection of hearing his grandfather, who died about fifty years 
ago, at the age of one hundred and three, speak of a Father 
Hart. The parish church of his day is no more. A few 
feet of rough masonry mark the spot where it stood. 

The little bundle of papers which he must have treasured 
for many years make known his times and his priesthood, 
and in those times it must have been almost difficult for a 


priest not to be a saint. 
HENRY J. GROSCH. 








THE MOTION OF THE SUN IN SPACE 


r AHE celebrated Edmund Halley, whose name is best 
known to the general public on account of its con- 
nection with his periodic comet, was the first 

astronomer who suspected a proper motion in the stars. By 

a comparison of the observations of the Alexandrian astro- 

nomers on the bright stars Aldebaran, Arcturus, and Sirius, 

with those of more recent times, he was led to the conclusion 
that these stars were slowly moving to the south. Such 
movements are independent of the apparent periodic move- 
ments of the fixed stars, due to the motion of the earth round 
the sun. They are also independent of precession, which is 

a slow, regular annual change of 50°2” of arc in the position 

of the stars. This is due to the backing of the first point of 

Aries, or point of intersection of the ecliptic and equator along 

the former, which remains fixed. The observations of Halley 

were communicated to the Royal Society in the year 1718. 

Twenty years later J. Cassini confirmed Halley’s conjecture. 

Meanwhile in the year 1729 Bradley had announced his 
brilliant discovery of the aberration of light, or the apparent 
displacement of the stars, due to the combination of the 
earth's motion in its orbit round the sun, and the progressive 
motion of light. This again is a periodic displacement of the 
stars. Later in 1748 when he published in the Philosophical 

Transactions of the Royal Society, his further discovery of the 

nutation of the earth’s axis, he incidentally remarked that 

the observed changes of the positions of the stars might 
arise from a motion of the solar system in space. The 
same notion of a movement of the sun in space, accompanied 
by his family of planets, formed part of the cosmical 
theories of Thomas Wright of Durham, published in the 
year 1750, under the title a Theory of the Universe, a work 
which anticipated the nebular hypotheses of Kant and 
Laplace. It was but natural to surmise that if the stars are 
proved to have real proper motions, that the sun, which be- 
longs to the family of the stars, should also be endowed 
with a similar movement. For as Sir William Herschel justly 
remarked: “‘If the proper motion of the stars in general be 
once admitted, who can refuse to allow that our sun, with 
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all its planets and comets, that is, the Solar system, is no less 
liable to such a general agitation as we find to obtain among 
all the rest of the celestial bodies.” ! 

It only remained to justify this reasonable surmise, by a rigid 
determination of the motion of the sun by means of a comparison 
among themselves of the proper motions of the stars, that is, 
by extracting from seemingly haphazard movements, a com- 
mon movement in a definite direction, which would account 
for some part, and it might be, a considerable part of the 
observed displacements on the celestial sphere. The part of 
their motions due to the real motion of the sun in space, 
would be only apparent, the residuals would then represent 
their real movements. Or, to put the matter in another way, 
the observed displacement of a star on the celestial sphere, 
would represent the resultant of the sun’s motion in space, 
and of that component of its real motion which is directed 
athwart our line of sight. For the stars might be moving 
away from us and slantwise, or towards us in a similar direc- 
tion. All that would enter into the apparent displacement 
would be the projection of this slantwise direction of move- 
ment as transverse upon the celestial sphere. We must bear 
in mind also that these displacements are exceedingly small. 
A very large proper motion of the stars would be from 3 to 8 
seconds of arc ina year; generally speaking, an average proper 
motion would be represented by the same displacements in a 
century. The quickest movement known is that of a faint 
star, discovered by Barnard in 1916, which has a speed of 
10°30” in a year, and hence has been facetiously named John 
Gilpin. It is with such small angular displacements of the 
stars that astronomers have to deal, in their investigations as 
to their movements in the celestial spaces. 

Tobias Mayer in 1760 had at his disposal a list of 80 stars, 
observed by Roemer in 1706, and reobserved by himself and 
Lacaille in 1750 and 1756. His conclusion was, from a com- 
parison and grouping of these observations, that there was no 
evidence of a preferential direction for the direction of the 
»solar motion in space. 

This then was the state of the question when Sir William 
Herschel attacked the problem in a paper published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society in the year 
1783. This was followed by two other memoirs which 

1 Phil. Trans, abridged, vol. xv. p. 402. 
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appeared in the same Transactions in 1805, and in 1806, in 
which he not only demonstrated the reality of the motion, but 
gave a very good approximation of its direction, and of its 
velocity. Considering the paucity of the materials with which 
he worked, the achievement must be regarded as an instance 
of that special intuition which is the perquisite of genius. In 
perusing these papers one cannot but experience a feeling of 
admiration for the clarity of mind, the orderliness of arrange- 
ment, and the philosophical acumen in drawing conclusions, 
which distinguished the methods of research of this great 
astronomer. It was not until the year 1838 that Bessel deter- 
mined the annual parallax of the star 61 Cygni, followed in 
the succeeding year by Henderson, who found that of a 
Centauri, the nearest sun, so far as is yet known, to our sun. 
Herschel therefore had no idea of the relative distances of the 
stars. But he rightly judged that on the average the brighter 
stars would be those that would be nearest to us, and there- 
fore would show the greatest apparent proper motion. It so 
happens that three out of the seven stars whose proper 
motions he used in the first instance for his investigation, are 
among the stars that may be regarded as relatively near to us, 
but the one he judged to be the nearest, on account of its 
large proper motion and brightness, namely Arcturus, has a 
parallax of only ‘o8”. It is possible sometimes to be over- 
loaded with accurate details when a first solution to a problem 
is being sought after. A knowledge of the parallaxes of the 
stars might only have served to confuse the main issue, which 
depends after all upon the proper motions. However, such a 
knowledge would have prevented Herschel quoting as a 
striking corroboration of his hypothesis the presumed fact, 
for instance, that Arcturus being the largest of the stars, and 
therefore probably the nearest, ought to have the most 
apparent motion. 

The point in the heavens, where the direction of the sun's 
way prolonged meets the celestial sphere, is called the apex of 
the sun’s way, and the opposite point in the sky is called the 
antapex. If the proper motions of the stars are largely due to 
the motion of the sun, then stars stationed in the heaveas near 
the apex and antapex of the sun’s way should exhibit very little 
proper motion. Let us consider the apex. It is clear that stars 
situated near the apex would have much less proper motion 
due to the sun’s way, than those whose angular distance from 
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the apex was greater. The stars situated in the sky in a 
direction at right angles to the direction of the sun’s way 
would be most affected, and would show the greatest amount 
of proper motion due to this cause. The same reasoning 
applies to the antapex. Moreover, the general movements of 
the stars due to the sun’s motion would be an apparent 
opening out from, or recession from the apex, and a closing 
up upon, or concentration towards the antapex. 

Again, the brighter stars being presumably the nearer would 
show a greater apparent motion in any part of the sky, than the 
fixed stars which were presumed to be further off. Sir William 
Herschel for his first approximation to the direction of the 
sun’s way used only seven bright stars, the proper motions of 
which had been determined by Maskelyne. We set them 
down in the order in which he gives them, with the proper 
motions he used. We add columns giving their parallaxes, 
and their right ascensions and declinations, that is their 
angular distances in arc from the vernal equinox, measured 
on the projection of the earth’s equator on the celestial 
sphere, and their angular distances above or below this great 
celestial reference circle. We give these co-ordinates to the 
nearest degree. 


Proper motions. Parallax. Right Ascension. Declinations. 


Sirius . , - 0°63” *38” 110°5 -17° 
Castor . ? - 0°28" “06” I11‘O° + 33° 
Procyon : -o°80" sa 112°5° + 5 
Pollux . : - 0°93" *06” 115°5° +28° 
Regulus ; - o41” 03” I51°5 +12° 
Arcturus ; — 1°40" “08” 213°0° +19° 
Altair . ; +O°57” ‘20” 289°5° +9 


Besides the proper motions in right ascension, Herschel notes 
that two of them, Sirius and Arcturus, have proper motions in 
declination, namely 1°20” and 2°01”, both southward. 

Let us suppose that we are at the centre of the celestial 
sphere, and are looking at the constellation of the Serpent, 
that is in the direction 270° of right ascension. Then the 
vernal equinox, the zero point of right ascension, will be on 
our left hand in the Fishes, behind us will be the point of go° 
right ascension near Orion, and the point 180° in the Virgin 
will be on our right hand. If we think of the projection of 
the equator on the celestial sphere as divided into quadrants, 
and consult our table we see that none of Herschel’s selected 
stars are in the first quadrant, no less than five of the seven 
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are in the second quadrant, leaving Arcturus for the third 
quadrant, and Altair for the fourth. Consulting the directions 
of proper motion, supposing we are looking in the direction of 
18 hours or 270° from Aries, as stated above, we notice that 
six of the stars are moving to the right, and one to the left, 
for all except Altair are diminishing their right ascensions or 
angular distances from the vernal equinox. Supposing these 
proper motions to be due tothe motion of the sun, the apex 
of the sun’s way must be between Arcturus and Altair. But 
of course the position of the apex is conditioned by that of the 
antapex or the point cn the projection of the direction of the 
sun’s way from which it is receding. We notice too that 
Sirius and Altair are almost at the ends of a diameter of the 
celestial sphere’s equator. But Sirius has a considerable 
proper motion, partly, as Herschel rightly surmised in 
this case, due to its being the nearest of the stars. Hence 
the antapex must be somewhere to the left of Sirius, probably 
in the first quadrant. We may proceed by quoting Sir William 
Herschel. 


Assume the direction AB from a point somewhere not far from 
the 77th degree of right ascension to its opposite 257th degree, 
and suppose the sun to move in that direction from S (assumed as 
the centre of the equatorial circle of projection) towards B; then 
will that one motion answer that of all the stars together: for if 
the supposition be true, Arcturus, Regulus, Pollux, Procyon, 
Castor, and Sirius, should appear to decrease in right ascension, 
while a Aquilz, on the contrary, should appear to increase. Again, 
suppose the sun to ascend at the same time in the same direction 
towards some point in the northern hemisphere, for instance, 
towards the constellation of Hercules ; then will also the observed 
change of declination of Sirius and Arcturus be resolved into the 
single motion of the solar system. 


Herschel has now to meet the objection that his result is 
founded on too slight a basis. He meets the objection in two 
ways. First he observes “that the concurrence of these seven 
principal stars cannot but give some value to an hypothesis 
that will simplify the celestial motions in general.” In 
the second place he brings correlative evidence from a list of 
the proper motions in right ascension and declination of 
twelve stars, published by Lalande. 

We have already noted that Tobias Mayer in 1760 with a 
list of 80 stars came to the conclusion that there was no 
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evidence in their proper motions of a movement of the sun in 
space. Sir William Herschel in a postscript to his paper 
discusses these same stars. He finds that 32 of them, and 
those the most brilliant, support his hypothetical line of the 
solar motion, and only 11 are found to oppose it, in one or 
other of its directions, but not in both. This he rightly regards 
as a striking verification of his hypothesis. 

It was not until twenty-two years later, in 1805, that Sir 
William Herschel resumed the consideration of the problem 
of the sun’s way, in an endeavour to fix the line of motion more 
accurately. It is evident that the apparent proper motion of a 
star on the celestial sphere is the resultant of the sun’s motion 
in space, supposing such to exist, and what may be con- 
veniently termed the star's own peculiar proper motion. Again, 
with regard to this latter quantity we are only able teles- 
copically, or visually, to observe one component, and that is 
the component at right angles to, or athwart the line of sight. 
Herschel’s method may be roughly described as an endeavour 
to choose such a line of direction in space, that the sum of 
the quantities of the athwart components of the real motions 
should be the least possible. In his own words, “in our 
search after the direction of the solar motion, our aim must 
be to reduce the proper motion of the stars to their lowest 
quantities.” This procedure evidently presupposes that the 
peculiar proper motions of the stars are directed indifferently 
in all directions. If one were motoring in a park towards a 
gathering of people, who were themselves walking in all 
possible directions, as one advanced towards them, they would 
evidently seem to open out, and by symmetry, the line in 
which one advanced would be that, in which the sum of the 
components of each individual’s real motion in the crowd at 
right angles to the line of motion was a minimum. For 
his purpose Herschel chose only six stars, Sirius, Arcturus, 
Capella, a Lyre, Aldebaran, and Procyon, the sum of whose 
proper motions was 5"°3537. If A Hercules 1s chosen as the 
apex of the sun’s way this sum ‘‘may be reduced to real 
motions of no more than 2”2249.” By successive approxi- 
mation he finally reduces the sum to 095595. And he 
concludes : 


As by observation it is known that proper motions do exist, and 
since no solar motion can resolve them entirely into parallactic 
ones, we ought to give the preference to that direction of the 
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motion of the sun which will take away more real motion than any 
other, and this, as we have shown, will be done when the right 
ascension of the apex is 245°, 52’32”, and its north polar distance 
40° 22!/, 


This result, which differs considerably from the position of 
the apex deduced by Herschel in 1783, would make it to be 
situated in the southern part of the constellation of Hercules. 
It is not as good a position as that obtained in his first 
solution, in view of modern researches. 

In his earlier paper in 1783 Herschel expressed the opinion 
that the velocity of the sun in its translation through space 
would “‘ certainly not be less than that which the earth has 
in her annual orbit,” that is, 19 miles per second. But in 
1806 he took up the serious discussion of this question. 
Being ignorant of the distances of the stars, for no parallax 
of a fixed star had yet been measured, he had to suppose that 
in general the brightness of a star was a function of its 
distance. Accordingly he arranged his brightest stars in the 
order of supposed relative distance Sirius, Arcturus, Capella, 
Vega, Aldebaran, and Procyon. He followed the same 
method for the other 30 stars included in the list of proper 
motions of Dr. Maskelyne. If these apparent motions are 
multiplied by the relative distances, the relative velocities of 
the stars are known. Thus, for instance, taking the distance 
of Sirius as unity, and assigning a relative distance to For- 
malhaut of 1°5, the observed apparent motions of Sirius and 
Formalhaut being 1°12” and 0.31”, their relative velocities are 
as 1°12 to o'46. He also knew the direction of the stars’ 
proper motion with their parallels of declination, and with the 
assumed line of the sun’s way. 

To find the rate of the solar motion, his method was, to give 
it such a relative velocity, that ‘‘ it should hold a middle rank 
among the sidereal velocities.” His conclusion was, that 
“we have sufficient reason to fix upon the quantity of the 
solar motion to be such as by an eye placed at right angles to 
its direction, and at the distance of Sirius from us, would be 
seen to describe annually an arch of 1°117”".” 

We know now the annual parallax of Sirius to be °376’. 
Hence it follows that the space through which the solar 
system annually travels according to Herschel, exceeds the 
radius of the terrestrial orbit in the proportion of 1°117 to °376. 
Taking 92,800,000 miles as the distance of the earth from the 
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sun, Herschel’s value of the velocity of the sun would be a 
little over g miles a second. Modern determinations of the 
same quantity are derived from the radial velocities of a great 
number of stars as observed with the spectroscope. The 
value at present accepted is 19°5 kilometres per second, or 
a little over 1z miles per second. It is extraordinary that 
Herschel should have arrived at so good a first approxi- 
mation to the true value. 

Sir William Herschel’s conclusions as to the direction and 
velocity of the sun’s motion, were discounted by his con- 
temporaries and immediate successors. His son, Sir John 
Herschel, rejected them as not being trustworthy. Bessel, in 
1818, declared that the apex of the sun’s way might be 
situated in any other part of the skies, equally with Hercules. 
It was not until 1837, that Argelander, by a discussion of the 
proper motions of 390 stars, was able to justify the soundness 
of the views of Herschel. His own result, the outcome of a 
refined mathematical investigation, was strikingly in accord- 
ance with Herschel’s first position for the apex. Argelander’s 
values were right ascension 259° 47°6' and north declination 
32° 295, only two degrees in right ascension, and between 
seven and eight degrees in declination removed from the 
point first assigned by Sir William Herschel. 

Even the most modern values of the co-ordinates of this 
point differ but some 13 degrees in right ascension from 
Herschel’s first value. Boss’s position for the declination is 
g° north of that of Herschel, while that of Campbell is 
coincident with it. It is certainly most remarkable that Sir 
William Herschel with such meagre observational material 
as he had to deal with, should not only have determined the 
existence of the sun’s motion relatively to the stars, but 
should have given so comparatively accurate a position of the 
point where the sun’s motion prolonged meets the celestial 
sphere. A point therefore on the earth’s equator is not only 
rotating with a velocity of more than a quarter of a mile a 
second, but in common with the rest of the earth is being 
carried round the sun with a mean velocity of 184 miles per 
second. Meanwhile the earth and the other planets are being 
borne along, attendant on the central sun, in a course directed, 
relatively to the stars, towards one of the brightest stars in 
the heavens, Vega, the gem of the constellation of the Harp, 
with a velocity of somewhat over 12 miles a second. Added 
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to this we have the drift of the sun with his planets through 
space as one of a family of suns. What may ultimately be 
its absolute velocity referred to the fixed ocean of ether, as 
the background of all relative motions, we cannot with cer- 
tainty tell. 

In the year 1859, Leverrier, from a discussion of all the 
observed transits of Mercury, found that the perihelion of its 
orbit has a movement of nearly 40° a century, which cannot 
be accounted for by the action of the known planets. This 
has long been a difficulty between gravitational theory and 
observation. On the electrical theory of matter, a body in 
motion at a high speed through the ether, has an extra 
inertia, not dependent on its mass, but on the ether, and 
hence not subject to gravity. In the extra inertia due to 
motion through the ether, there results virtually mass with- 
out weight. But an increased inertia means a diminished 
acceleration, just as if the gravitational pull on a planet were 
diminished. It follows that the acceleration acting on a 
planet will not only be less than in the Newtonian law of 
variation as the inverse square of the distance, but will vary 
in different parts of the planet’s orbit round the sun. This 
must give rise to a perturbation on the planet. 

Starting with this ascertained fact, Sir Oliver Lodge, in an 
article in the August, 1917, number of The Philosophical Maga- 
zine, discusses mathematically the effect of this extra and 
varying mass upon a planet’s orbit. He shows that it intro- 
duces a revolution of the orbit in its own plane, which is 
equivalent to a progression of the apsidal line, that is, the 
line, considered as indefinitely produced, which joins the peri- 
helion and aphelion. 

If the line of the sun’s way is directed to the apex near 
Vega, and the velocity of the sun is about 12 miles a second, 
which is tantamount to regarding the star group containing 
the sun, and relatively to which the direction and velocity of 
the sun’s way has been determined, as fixed, the apex of 
Mercury progresses 2°4” per century. But if the whole 
system, or groups of stars, of which the sun is but one 
member, was advancing through the stagnant ether, as the 
background of reference of motion, towards longitude 294°, 
with a velocity of about 56 miles a second, then the revolu- 
tion of the orbit of Mercury, and of Mars also, would square 
with observation. Sir Oliver Lodge asserts that according to 
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this theory there would be nothing excessive in the apsidal 
progression of the Earth and Venus. Professor Eddington, 
however, in the September number of The Philosophical Maga- 
zine, asserts that this value of the solar motion relatively to 
the ether, which would account for the motions observed in 
the apses of Mercury and Mars, would introduce corrections 
into the observed elements of Venus and the Earth which are 
quite inadmissible. However this may be, a straightforward 
physical theory, as that advanced by Sir Oliver Lodge to 
account for one of the great puzzles of gravitational astro- 
nomy, will be preferred by many to the Principle of Relativity, 
which equally explains the anomaly in the motion of Mercury, 
and that too without introducing any anomalies in those of 
the Earth and Venus, but, in doing so, demands that we should 
abandon the whole of our previous conceptions about space 
and time. At any rate, it is a notable advance of the theory 
of the sun’s motion in space, which, like that first established 
by Sir William Herschel in 1783, may lead to a still further 
development in our knowledge of the mechanism of the 


Cosmos. 
A. L. CORTIE. 


MERCY 


OW am I armoured against hell 
And all its terror ; 
Hate hideous and hurtful fell, 
A foolish error, 


In that strange hour when Mercy spoke 
And skies were riven : 

A voice like rolling thunder broke, 
** Thou art forgiven!” 


What things so dread as this dismay 
Can ever shake me? 

What vengeance of the Judgment Day 
Can overtake me ? 


Who touched the hidden cord of fear 
Death keeps no guard on; 
Who trembling heard—and lived to hear— 


God's awful pardon. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 











STAPEHILL 


HILST many are speculating what will be the out- 

W come of this fierce war as regards the future of 

Catholicism, a question which only after the course 
of several generations can be made clear to us, it becomes of 
present interest to look back upon the after-effects from the 
same stand-point of the war which convulsed the world a 
century ago. Men said then as they do now that it would 
result in the destruction and perhaps the ultimate disappear- 
ance of the Catholic Church that had stood so long, but in 
fact it only served to develop and disperse widely that more 
vigorous seed of Catholicism which by this means was enabled 
not only to take a firmer root in the old lands which had been 
its habitat till then, but likewise to extend its influence and 
the upraising of its institutions to other lands where it had 
been constrained by persecution to lapse, and even to distant 
regions of the earth where as yet it had hardly been sown. 
Our own land in particular profited by it in this way, for, as 
is generally recognized, it was the dispersion of the French 
clergy and religious, many of whom spent their years of exile 
in England, which under the disposition of God’s providence 
was the means of sowing the first seeds of the great Catholic 
revival that was destined to be so remarkable a feature of 
English life during the nineteenth century. 

This reflection may form the introduction to the subject of 
this article by drawing attention to a little convent in the 
south-west of England that owes its origin to this trans- 
planting process, which restored to these lands a variety of 
that sacred seed that had been plentiful in its soil before the 
previous convulsion of the Reformation, but had since dis- 
appeared from it altogether. In the part of East Dorsetshire 
where the New Forest reaches its Western limits, nestling 
under a copse of pine-trees amidst the heather-grown land 
left over from the general clearing which characterizes the 
district, the Convent of Stapehill might escape notice were it 
not for the little tower of its church which peeps out from 
among the trees sufficiently to declare its whereabouts, at all 
events when the tinkling of its little bell calls the community 
to one or another of their hours of office. Even when the 
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visitor approaches near enough to enter the church, the con- 
vent premises are still largely hidden, together with the fields 
beyond them, lying as they do amidst the trees of the copse 
where the religious, according to strict Cistercian custom, are 
wont to pursue their agricultural tasks. Still, this small 
convent is large enough to house some fifty members, a 
number which it has maintained fairly well during the hundred 
years and more that have elapsed since it was first founded in 
obscurity. 

To trace the history of its community back to the origins 
of its distinct existence we must go back to the third quarter 
of the eighteenth century and to surroundings very different 
from those of its present abode, namely, to the Royal Abbey 
of St. Antoine at Paris. To this well known Cistercian 
Abbey, the foundation of which dated back to 1198, there 
came for her education in 1774 a small child, five years of age, 
named Rosalie de Chabannes. She was the offspring of a 
distinguished Gascon family, notable, as so many of the noble 
families of those days were, even in that dissolute age, for its 
attachment to the Catholic faith, and its steady endeavour to 
lead useful as well as pious lives. Rosalie had talents which 
as they developed opened out to her the opportunity for 
taking a social position among the foremost of her equals, 
but her inclination was for an entire dedication of her life to 
the service of her divine Lord, and in 1786 she was clothed 
as a novice at St. Antoine’s where in due course after passing 
satisfactorily through her noviceship she made her solemn pro- 
fession on June 3rd, 1787. Her desire was to dwell in the retire- 
ment of this house of piety for the full course of her life. But 
stirring times were approaching, and a few years later, when 
she had had time to grow to maturity and exhibit her qualities 
to her Sisters, their convent shared the fate of the other religious 
houses of France and was suppressed by the Constituent 
Assembly. As St. Antoine’s was not merely an Abbey but 
also a royal Abbey, most of its inmates being of noble lineage, 
it was peculiarly obnoxious to the revolutionary party, and 
the nuns were all taken to one of the prisons in 1793, where 
they waited on for days and months in anxious expectation 
of the violent death to which they knew themselves to be 
destined. One morning in the summer of 1794 they heard 
from their cells loud voices approaching, and could feel no 
doubt that it was the tumbrils that had come to carry them to 
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the place of execution. But Robespierre had just undergone 
himself the fate he had destined for so many others, and the 
voices the nuns had heard were those of kindly disposed persons 
who were bringing them the news of their release. They were 
free again, but the atmosphere was still dangerously charged 
with the revolutionary contagion and they could discern no 
hopes of their being allowed to continue in France the life of 
retirement to which they aspired. Accordingly they turned 
their minds towards Switzerland, where quite recently some 
Cistercian monks, all that remained of the community of La 
Grande Trappe and a scattered few from other houses of the 
Order, had fled under the leadership of Dom Augustine de 
l’Estrange, and had been permitted to set up for themselves 
a new home in an abandoned Carthusian monastery at La Val 
Sainte, near the town of Fribourg. 

And here let us for the moment interrupt the story of the 
nuns in order to trace back the story of the monks of La Val 
Sainte, with whose destiny it was theirs to be linked in the 
search for another resting-place, now that their own country 
had rewarded their deeds of holy living and peaceful industry 
by banishing them altogether from its soil, or at all events by 
permitting them to remain upon it only on the condition that 
they cast aside their vows and renounced their faith. 

Dom Augustine de |l’Estrange, by birth Louis Henri de 
l’Estrange, born in 1754 at the Chateau de Colombier le Vieux, 
belonged to a distinguished family of Vivarais. His father 
had formerly been an officer of the royal household, whilst 
his mother was a connecting link between him and Ireland, 
being the daughter of an Irishman who had followed into 
France the fortunes of James II. Electing for an ecclesi- 
astical career he was placed by his parents at the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice where his remarkable piety gained for him the 
sobriquet of “the little saint.” On finishing his seminary 
course he joined the Society of St. Sulpice, and later on was 
charged with the pastorate of that famous church. Eventually, 
as the Archbishop of Vienne who had already made him his 
Vicar-general wished also to obtain him for his coadjutor, 
shrinking from the prospect of such an honour, he fled to 
La Trappe where after making a retreat he was received into 
the noviceship on the termination of which in 1786 he was 
admitted to profession. It was by then some hundred and 
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twenty years since the Abbé de Rance had introduced there 
his famous reform and infused into the community a spirit of 
exact observance of the Cistercian rule which made it one of 
the spiritual wonders of the age and drew to it not only many 
notable people, who cast aside their wealth and honours to 
embrace its stern life, but converted it into a powerful means 
of spiritual influence for the reformation and sanctification of 
the laity. Many of the foremost men of the day had the 
practice of retiring to its solitude for a retreat, among whom 
may be mentioned in this notice of an English convent 
James II. who learnt there the difficult art of bearing his mis- 
fortunes patiently and forgiving his enemies. This abbey still 
kept up its fervour when Dom I’Estrange entered it, but that 
notwithstanding he became one who stood out among his 
brethren as a pattern of Cistercian virtues, and had been 
thought fit in spite of his comparative youth to be entrusted 
with the training of the novices. In this office he gave the 
fullest satisfaction, but the fierce times that were approaching 
filled the inmates of La Trappe and their friends with the 
deepest anxiety. 

Nor was the outburst of the storm long delayed. In 
November, 1789, a decree of the National Assembly was 
published suppressing all the monasteries throughout the 
country. A hope was cherished in some breasts that the 
Trappists, out of regard for their good name and their con- 
spicuously edifying lives, might be excepted, but others, 
among whom was Dom Augustine, felt convinced that their 
reputation for religious observance would tell more against 
them than for them among the miscreants who were now 
in power, and that evil days were in store for them. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as he could fortify himself with the necessary 
permissions, he was charged by his brethren to arrange for a 
transportation of as many of the religious as could be got 
together, and had the necessary courage for the undertaking, 
to some place of refuge outside the kingdom. After some 
negotiations the magistrates of Fribourg in Switzerland agreed 
to let twenty-four of the monks from La Trappe come within 
their jurisdiction and make a new foundation at La Val 
Sainte, a former Carthusian monastery. The migration after 
many hardships on the route was successfully accomplished. 
Since 1789, when the last Abbot of La Trappe had died, the 
community there had been without an Abbot at their head, 
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probably on account of the difficulties of the time. But the 
Abbot of Clairvaux, who thus became the immediate Superior 
of La Trappe, ratified the new foundation and appointed 
Dom Augustine to be its head, equipping him with the full 
powers of the Superior of a religious house. A year later 
Pope Pius VI., at the instance of many influential prelates, 
created this Swiss foundation into an Abbey, Dom Augustine 
being appointed by the Holy See itself and solemnly blessed 
as its first Abbot. 

When the exiles who by now represented all that was left 
of the strict observance of La Trappe, reached the term of 
their wanderings at La Val Sainte, it was a scene of desola- 
tion that must have reminded them of the many previous 
experiences of their spiritual ancestors, from the time of 
St. Bernard downwards, when they had had to begin new 
foundations in wild deserts, which by their skilled and indomi- 
table labours they were destined to transform into paradises 
of cultivation. They found at first at La Val Sainte nothing 
but four walls with a bare roof over them; no chambers, no 
dormitories or beds ; they had to sleep on planks with nothing 
to cover them in spite of the cold and the intense night frosts, 
nor had they change of clothing or means of washing their 
soiled garments; no gardens, and only a rocky soil two foot 
deep, incapable of producing anything at all until it had been 
subjected to a laborious and prolonged process of clearing; 
no food save a little flour and some black bread in which the 
bran predominated; these and some pods and stalks of broad 
beans, some turnip leaves, and a miserable kind of radishes 
which even the animals turned away from in disgust, made 
up their ordinary meals. Moreover they found it necessary 
to devote ten to twelve hours a day to manual work. Yet 
such was their spirit that, not content with these unavoidable 
austerities, their only idea was to charge themselves with 
still more; and used this opportunity, at the bidding of Dom 
Augustine, to take upon themselves austerities, not only going 
beyond what St. Benedict had ever thought of enjoining, but 
beyond those which de Rancé had introduced at La Trappe. 
This new scale of austerities, which contrasted thus with 
those of La Trappe, became associated with the name of Dom 
Augustine. It was perhaps imprudent on his part to intro- 
duce them, and the Holy See afterwards expressed a desire 
that the only slightly less severe rule of de Rancé should be 
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preferred. But the leading motive on the part of these 
French exiles for this generous, if excessive, outburst of pen- 
ance, was to make expiation for the wickedness that was 
destroying religion in their native land. 

And the reputation gained for the new Abbey by these 
increased austerities, so far from deterring others from identi- 
fying themselves with its life, attracted a large inflow of new 
applicants to its allegiance from many different countries. 
Thus it became before long a new centre and focus of Cister- 
cian life, whence, rooted out so thoroughly from its former 
homes, it could grow up again with invigorated strength and 
spread to other lands; for, although the Canton of Fribourg 
seems to have remitted its restriction to the number of 
twenty-four, the applicants for admission became so numerous 
that it was necessary to establish fresh foundations, in the 
first instance within the limits of Switzerland, but later, as 
opportunity offered, and as the vicissitudes of the war, and at 
length its cessation everywhere, permitted, in various coun- 
tries, France itself primarily included. We cannot stay to 
enumerate this crop of new foundations, but it belongs to the 
aspect under which we are considering the subject in this 
article to say how among them was one in England, namely 
at Lulworth in Dorsetshire. This offshoot of La Val Sainte 
was begun as early as 1794, that is, only four years after the 
foundation of La Val Sainte itself. The religious who made 
it had been sent out by Dom Augustine with the intention 
that they should try their chances of a new foundation in 
Canada, and had sailed from Antwerp with this object. But 
on passing through London, where they had been told to wait 
for a few days, they were met by Mr. Thomas Weld, of 
Lulworth, so well known for his generosity towards French 
Catholics who had been driven by the Revolution from their 
own country. He had on his Dorsetshire property the ruins 
of Bindon, an old Cistercian Abbey, which he appears to have 
wished in due time to rebuild and give over to these repre- 
sentatives of the same Order. That indeed proved imprac- 
ticable at the time, and as the events dictated, altogether, but 
he built a monastery near the shore, which sufficed for their 
present needs, and there these new monks remained for 
twenty-one years, leaving then only because the voice of 
bigotry had made itself heard in their adopted land. 

To return to the little party of religious women led by 
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Rosalie de Chabannes, now Sister Mary Augustine. These 
arrived at La Val Sainte in 1796, and for them Dom Augustine 
was enabled to found a convent in the Bas-Valais in a place 
named S. Beauchet, the name given to the convent being 
La sainte volonté. As soon as the nuns were thus safely 
housed many of their sex, some from French Cistercian 
houses, some from other Orders which had been similarly 
disturbed, flocked to La sainte volonté and were received into 
its strict observance. Among these was the Princess Louise 
de Condé, who had been Abbess of Remiremont, and, in spite 
of her high birth, was a true Cistercian in spirit. 

But neither here were they allowed by the troubles of the 
times to find their permanent rest. In 1798 the army of the 
French Republic having invaded Switzerland by the way of 
the Cantons of Vaud and Valais, the poor Cistercians, monks 
and nuns alike, were again forced to take the path of exile. 
Whither now should they go? It was in any case necessary 
that they should separate into two or three groups so as not 
to impose too great a burden on those whose aid they might 
be led to solicit in their wanderings, and this was arranged by 
Dom Augustine who, himself leading the party to which the 
nuns of La sainte volonté were attached, passed through Con- 
stance and Augsburg to the Danube on their way to Vienna. 
Trials they had on this their long journey which must have 
pressed them hardly, but they were entertained generously as 
they passed along by the rich monasteries in Austria. More- 
over the Princess Louise de Condé had written to the Tsar 
Paul I. whom she had known in her secular days, to interest 
him in the cause of the Cistercian fugitives. So they were 
sustained on their journey by some grounds of hope ; and they 
were greeted with effusive sympathy wherever they came by 
the people who regarded them as martyrs for the faith. A 
touching manifestation of this is mentioned by the Abbé 
Dubois in the Appendix to his Life of the Abbé de Rancé. As 
the travellers drew near to Vienna the Abbé de |’Estrange 
formed them into a procession. The whole city was at its 
windows and doors, or in the streets, following with its eyes 
the impressive progress. At the head were the religious, in their 
choir habits, next came the lay-brothers in their brown cowls, 
and in the last place the Third Order (which Dom Augustine 
had himself founded that the Trappists might do their part in 
the education of Catholic youth), sixty small monks clothed in 
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white habits with brown scapulars, and travelling-bags on 
their shoulders, walking along in silence with their eyes 
down, and a gravity of deportment not usual at their age, 
accompanied by their masters who bore on their scapulars as 
their distinctive badge a red cross with the motto ‘‘ Sancta 
voluntas Dei.” It will be noticed that there is no mention of 
the nuns of the party in this description. It is because, not 
deeming such publicity consistent with their sex, they had 
entered the city by a quieter route. Besides the warm hospi- 
tality which they received from the inhabitants the Emperor 
Francis himself came to visit them, and offered them as a 
home during their exile a convent in Bohemia—showing, 
however, that the spirit of Josephism had not died out at the 
Court of Vienna by stipulating that while in the Austrian 
dominions they should not take any new novices. 

This of course made them the more anxious to avail them- 
selves speedily of the hospitality of the Tsar Paul I. who 
in response to the letter written to him by the Princess de 
Condé sent for Dom Augustine to come to Petrograd for 
an audience, at which he kindly offered the exiles two 
monasteries in White Russia. Accordingly, whilst some 
of the party were left in Vienna and others at Prague, a 
third group, to which belonged the nuns led by Sister Mary 
Augustine, wended their way to Cracow, where they waited 
till the house that was preparing for them at _ Brest- 
Litowski should be ready. To that city eventually they 
came, after a wearisome journey partly down the Vistula 
and up the Bug, partly by two waggons, one containing their 
food, for in Poland they could not look for the monastic 
hospitality that had been so freely extended to them in 
Austria. Further trouble, however, awaited these courageous 
travellers in their search for a quiet home. Their brethren 
who had sought refuge in Italy, Bavaria, Austria, and other 
regions, were now driven thence by some new distribution of 
alliances of the belligerents among themselves, and forced to 
seek security elsewhere, and Dom Augustine had had to visit 
the Tsar again to induce him to add to his generosity by 
providing homes for the increased number of the exiles now 
thrown on the hands of their Superiors. He succeeded so 
far, and even contrived to bring the new exiles safely to the 
Russian dominions. But then came yet another change of 
affairs which disconcerted all his plans and would have broken 
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the heart of a less indomitable believer in God’s Providence. 
In the early part of 1800, irritation at the defeat of his armies 
at Zurich, and dissatisfaction in consequence with the allied 
Governments, especially with the English, sent Paul I. over 
to the side of Napoleon. Realizing that protection given to 
French religious must needs be distasteful to that despot, 
the Tsar now gave them notice that they must leave his 
dominions as soon as possible. In this latest crisis it was 
hard indeed to turn anywhere for a refuge still open to them, 
for Austria too had taken part against them. At one moment 
whilst the Russian authorities bade them retire from the 
frontier town, as it then was, of Brest-Litowski, the Austrian 
authorities at the other side of the river Bug forbade them to 
enter Terespol. The Staplehill nuns in their records of that 
anxious time tell how for some days they were constrained to 
take refuge in an island of the river, lying between the 
two towns, the sovereignty over which was claimed by 
neither of the two powers, the monks in tents on the soil 
of the island, and the nuns in a large barge moored to its 
shores. They were reluctant to enter the Prussian territory 
through which alone they could get access to the more 
distant .countries that offered a possible chance of pro- 
viding them with a refuge till the war was over. For the 
Prussians were Lutherans and the exiles as members of 
a religious Order had a wholesome fear of them. However, 
it was necessary to take some risks, and accordingly they 
made an arrangement with some barges which took them down 
the Bug to the Vistula, into which it flows a little below 
Warsaw, and from thence by the Vistula they sailed down to 
Dantzig. There, contrary to their fears, they were kindly 
received by the Lutheran magistrates of the town, who even 
arranged for their temporary sojourn in the Bridgettine 
houses, two of which, one for men another for women, existed 
in the town. From now onward their lot became easier. 
They went by ship from Dantzig to Lubeck, a kindly disposed 
Lutheran gentleman providing the means of transport and 
defraying the expenses of the voyage. From Lubeck they 
journeyed by land across to Hamburg, where again they 
divided their numbers. One party went on through Hanover 
to Westphalia, and joined the community of fugitives already 
established at Darfeld; the other, which consisted of the nuns 
with Sister Mary Augustine, took ship for England and in due 
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course disembarked at the London Docks, where they were 
met by some Catholics of this country, who endeavoured to 
find them suitable lodgings. In this way they came to reside 
for the next ten months at Blyth House, Hammersmith, then 
for a season at a house at Burton Green belonging to Mr. 
Thomas Weld, the benefactor of the Fathers at Lulworth, 
and then for another short season with Lady Mannock, near 
Christchurch. Meanwhile Lord Arundell of Wardour had 
invited them to take up a more permanent abode at Stapehill, 
in Dorsetshire, and thither they retired in October, 1802, 
though it was not till 1851, when their church was built, that 
this property was made over to them legally. The exodus of 
these Cistercian nuns was now over at last. They had had a 
trying time since the beginning of the French Revolution, but 
at length they had entered on a period of rest which has by 
now lasted them as much as one hundred and eighteen years. 
It is true the modest little convent at Stapehill, which did not 
itself come into being till more than twenty years from the 
time of their arrival, compared ill with the stately Parisian 
Abbey of St. Antoine. But it was much to be in a land which 
surrounded them with a sure wall of protection against the 


ravages of the hydra-headed war on the continent. 
S. F. S. 


CONVERSION 
AVE I rejected thee, or hast thou slept, 
H Spirit of life ? 
That I have woken, sighed for thee and wept, 
As lover from his love too long time kept 
To lose himself in dreams—Spirit of life! 

II. 
For I had builded me a little town 
With company of Priest and Sage and Clown ! 
But as I wandered with a Friend adown 
My little streets of gold, clear was shown 

By Him 

That all my pretty folly was a dream! 
Then I awoke: and so the truth did seem. 

II. 
Do I reject the now, Spirit of Life ? 
For more than dreaming—clear do I behold 
The miracle of Truth that grows not old: 
Thy splendid Ghost arisen in the Fire! . 


Grant me thy fierce embrace, Wonder of God's desire ! 
LEO WARD. 
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CHAPTER V. 


T must not be supposed that Cardinal Manning was always 

I austere to his youthful guest—austerity was the rare 

exception: in general he was urbane, much better than 

urbane, kind, friendly, pleasant, sympathetic. Being fifty years 

younger than His Eminence nothing endeared him to me 

more than his habit of apparently forgetting that we were not 
much about the same age. 

Nor did he always talk of solemn and important things— 
once his theme was hair-brushes, his own, which he had 
bought with some pride as a school-boy at Harrow, and had 
still in use. On that occasion Dr. Johnson, afterwards 
Bishop of Arindela, was present, and he permitted himself 
rather a cruel sotto-voce, murmuring in my ear: 

‘‘Their office has been for some years of the nature of a 
sinecure.” 

Dr. Johnson’s critical remarks were not always delivered in 
stage whispers. For instance, when the Cardinal would hold 
some letter or envelope in his hand and express his opinion 
of the character of the writer from his handwriting, he would 
ask rather grimly : 

**Do you know anything of him, my Lord?” 

‘“My correspondent isn’t a ‘he,’” the Cardinal would 
remark, “‘and I am not guilty of rash judgment.” 

I asked him if it was rash judgment to feel a mistrustful 
aversion for a person of whom I knew nothing but his face. 

“No,” the Cardinal declared, ‘‘ you can’t help it. You are 
taking the only warning available to you in the circumstances. 
God makes our faces, but we make our own countenances and 
write our own stuff in them—for guidance.” 

Nevertheless he did not encourage a critical habit of mind. 

Once we drove together during the Epiphany octave, to 
visit a church, and afterwards in the carriage as we drove 
home, he praised the Crib. I ventured to hint that it was 
rather a pity the gas-jets lighting had been so arranged as to 
cast the shadow of the oxen and asses across the hills of 
Judza. 

*“ Why so?” 

‘‘ Because the cattle had no bodies, only heads and necks 
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stuck on the ends of laths: they look all right from the front 
with only the heads and necks jutting out from the side-slips: 
but the gas threw the shadows of the latter nearly as far as 
Mount Moriah.” 

He laughed, but grimly, and shook his head while thanking 
God for not having made him hypercritical. 

But he was fond of criticizing church music, loathing any 
that was florid, and having a peculiar animosity against 
Gounod who is not precisely florid. 

He never failed to detect Gounod and never failed to show 
that he had detected him. “Gounod” he observed very 
often, with some profundity “has no continuity. He lacks— 
he lacks continuousness.” 

On one of these occasions we passed from Church music at 
large to Italian Church music in particular, and to things 
Italian in general. 

“‘ Italian ” he said “is the weakest language in the world : 
it is all superlatives.” 

I asked him how he liked Italian Saints’ lives as for 
instances those that I described as the “ Black Oratorian Lives 
of the Saints.” 

** Intolerable,” he said, “‘ insufferable. They are not lives. 
They are inhuman and life is the story of a human being. No 
one could ever conceive a picture, an idea, of those Saints 
from those ‘lives’ of them. They are mostly divided into 
chapters each of which deals with some special virtue of the 
saint, as ‘ The Gratitude of our Saint.’ ”’ 

“Such ” it will say “was the singular gratefulness of our 
saint that for even the slightest service from the most insigni- 
ficant person he would invariably express his sense of gratitude 
were it at table or abroad in the city.” Which probably means 
that he said ‘‘ Thank you” if anyone passed him the salt or 
told him to take the next turning on the right.” 

*“‘T like,” I ventured to confess, ‘‘ the chapters which begin 
thus: ‘While the servant of God was thus occupied the 
Enemy of Souls was not idle. His Most Reverend Excellency 
the Bishop of X. forbade our Saint to preach or give retreats 
in his diocese.’” I could not quite make out whether the 
Cardinal liked them so well. He sniffed a little and I hurriedly 
asked him what he thought of the Glories of Mary. 

‘It consists,” he replied, of Saint Alphonsus and Examples, 
I like St. Alphonsus’s own part : the Examples are sometimes 
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pretty and touching, sometimes silly, and sometimes horrible 
.. . but the worst thing in Italy is the fleas: and if there 
were any one in the peninsula it would meet me at the 
frontier.” 

One day we were speaking of Gladstone and Disraeli. He 
liked the latter but never alluded to him as “‘dear Disraeli” : 
it was always ‘‘ dear Gladstone.” 

“Dizzy,” said His Eminence “‘was a Jew with a fund of 
Anglican predilections. He could not abide Nonconformity. 
(Nonconformists are traditionally Liberals). He liked the 
Church of England because it is Established and therefore 
ornate. He had also strings of affection for the Catholic 
Church because it is ‘the old Religion.’ He said to me one 
day, with high glee, in reference to a Bill he was introducing, 
‘It won't touch ws, nor you: but it will dish the Dissenters.’” 

**T have read,” said I, “‘all his novels, but I found it hard. 
They are too sparkling. The ladies and gentlemen talk like 
the ladies and gentlemen a ventriloquist holds on his knee. 
I suppose your Eminence has never had time to read Lothair 
or Endymion?” 

“Everybody has time to do anything he wants todo. Yes. 
I have read both of them.” And the Cardinal laughed as if 
he were remembering being amused. His withers were quite 
unwrung. 

He did not laugh while alluding to “dear Gladstone’s” 
Vaticanism. But he spoke of it wholly without rancour. 

** Lesser minds,” said he, *‘got about dear Gladstone in his 
latter times.” 

But he stoutly affirmed him to be a “‘man of God,” as he 
was also insistent on calling the not universally revered 
Mr. Stead. 

I asked him what he thought of General Booth—then only 
emerging into celebrity. ‘‘I hope, I earnestly hope, he will 
do more good, far more good, than I think he will.” 

This hardly sounds so sympathetic as the Cardinal really 
was. He thoroughly admired General Booth’s aims, and par- 
ticularly the dragging of religion out into the slums from its 
clinging to sanctuary in the churches, and the preaching of 
“Faith without fringe.” 

Many years after the Cardinal’s death I quoted this to a 
most eminent French Ecclesiastic who thought it splendid. 

“Oui! Oui! Voila ce qu’il faut aux coins des rues—la foi 
sans galons.” 
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To a most reverend Italian prelate I also quoted it, but his 
comment was different— 

‘“‘Manning! Yes. A most sincere man, and full of zeal. 
But always a Protestant. No doubt he was in invincible 
ignorance.” 

Certainly a most sincere man, and therefore no one could 
doubt his entire sincerity when he gave one to understand, as 
he often did, that his dignity of Archbishop was far more to 
him than his rank of Cardinal. I do not mean for a moment 
that he spoke as though he regarded his position as a Prince 
of the Church otherwise than highly. No one could have 
regarded that position more highly: to be one of the 
Electors of the Holy See, one of the official Counsellors of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, one of the princely heads of the Clero 
Romano, was as much to him as it conceivably could be to 
any man. And it was everything to him as the final and 
supreme witness of the Holy Father’s trust and confidence 
in him—the crowning of his conversion. 

But he was above all things a priest, and the pastoral office 
was what filled his whole thought and heart: and to be an 
Archbishop was to have the plenitude of the priesthood, the 
fullest measure of the pastoral office that anyone except the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself can have. 

I do not think that it would have offended him if anyone 
had addressed a letter to him as Archbishop of Westminster 
omitting the ‘‘Cardinal” and his surname: but it plainly 
annoyed him to receive letters addressed His Eminence, The 
Lord Cardinal Manning, omitting Archbishop of Westminster. 

He detested the post-cards so beloved by his “‘ dear Glad- 
stone,” seldom read any that came to him, and never answered 
any. 

Once he threw across the table to me the envelope of a 
letter that had just arrived. It was incorrectly addressed. 

““I do not think,” he said, “that anyone has a right to 
write to me who cannot be at the trouble of addressing me 
correctly. Iam not speaking of any poor, unlettered person 
who cannot be expected to know such etiquettes. But people 
of ordinary education should know, or else find out.” 

‘Just as they ought to know how to spell—or look in 
the dictionary,” I suggested. And this view of it he strongly 
approved. 

“You have exactly hit the point,” he declared. “ It is con- 
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sistent with perfect morality to spell Grace with an s: but 
the man who did it would label himself.” 

When I went to his room for our good-night chat I often 
found him reading the Bible. 

** As I grow older, he said, “I find it more and more difficult 
to find any other spiritual reading to my taste. One falls back 
more and more on the words of God: the words of men satisfy 
less and less. Here there are no idiosyncracies—simply the 
Holy Ghost.” 

He was reading the Douai version, and he praised me for 
saying that its inferiority to the ‘‘ Authorized Version,” from 
the mere point of view of beauty, seemed to me much ex- 
aggerated, and chiefly due to habitude and custom. 

“Most of those who abuse the Douai Version,” I suggested, 
“have become so wedded to the Authorized Version by old 
use and custom that they could not suffer any other trans- 
lation, and so they fall tooth and nail on the English of the 
Douai, which is not always inferior. It seems to me that 
‘because man shall go into the house of his eternity’ is more 
beautiful and poignant than ‘because man goeth to his long 
home.’” 

**So it does to me. I cannot say that *‘ Esau roared out 
with a great cry’ is more beautiful than ‘ Esau cried out with 
a great and exceeding bitter cry,’ but I suspect it is more 
characteristic of Esau. He was just the sort of rough hunting 
man of the woods who would roar in his rage and bitterness. 
But some of our converts can never leave Oxford behind when 
they set out on the tter Romanum.” 

The Cardinal would talk, and talk intimately, of almost 
anything, but he never talked of his own Anglican days, and 
I have heard Mr. George Russell say that he never succeeded 
in luring His Eminence to that theme. 

One night he asked me what I had been reading. 

** A book of yours.” 

** What book?” 

“Some Sermons of yours. I bought them to-day on a 
book-stall.” 

“Go and fetch them.” 

I did, and, as soon as he saw they were sermons preached 
by himself as Archdeacon of Chichester, he took them to a 
cupboard that he kept locked (the same cupboard in which 
he had interned my juvenile novel) and shut them up there. 
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“I will make an exchange,” he said, coming back and 
putting in my hands his Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 
To the Archidiaconal Sermons he made no allusion whatever. 

To Mrs. Manning it need hardly be said he never alluded: 
but he once mentioned Bishop Wilberforce who married 
her sister—not recalling that circumstance, however, but 
saying with some glee that as a small child Wilberforce, the 
son of most virtuous parents, had given great scandal to his 
nurse by describing their wedding, of which he professed to 
retain a lively recollection. 

In giving Confirmation in his private chapel the Cardinal 
always wore a very beautiful, and very sumptuous cope, pre- 
sented (I think) by Louis Philippe to Cardinal Wiseman. 
It was, however, a gothic vestment, and Cardinal Manning 
did not love gothic vestments. 

“I should like,” I told him one morning at breakfast, “‘ to 
see Your Eminence wear that cope at the Pro-Cathedral.” 

“I dare say you would,” he said, peering over the top of 
the Times with a mischievous gleam in his eye. 

“I believe,’ I declared, with sudden inspiration, “‘ that you 
are wearing it out in private.” 

He laughed, and neither pleaded the impeachment nor 
protested against it. 

Some of his mots were severe enough, though delivered 
with the extreme of apparent innocence. 

Once he brought a very magnificent Bishop, who by no 
means despised ornament, to see St. Thomas’s Seminary. 

“It is very plain,” remarked his Lordship, scanning the 
rather austere facade. 

“‘ You are quite right,” rejoined the Cardinal most sweetly. 
*‘QOuite. There is nothing vulgar about it.” 

On another occasion the same prelate was a fellow-guest 
with the Cardinal of royalty. The Bishop came in purple: 
the Cardinal presently arrived in his ordinary black coat, 
breeches, gaiters, and apron: to whom the Bishop rushed up, 
much perturbed at thus eclipsing in splendour a Prince of the 
Church. 

“‘ Never mind, my dear Lord,” said the Cardinal. “It does 
not matter. I daresay no one will notice you.” 

For the then Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VIL., 
Cardinal Manning had a peculiar feeling of affection. The 
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Prince was always charming in his manner to him, gentle, 
reverent, and filial. 

At our peculiar composite meal, his tea, my dinner, the 
Cardinal said one evening, ‘I was talking to the Prince of 
Wales to-day. He said, ‘ You will not approve of me to-day. 
I have been doing something you would not approve of. 
Shall I tell you what it was?’ ‘I can guess,’ I told him. 
He had been voting in the House of Lords in favour of the 
Bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. I told 
him I knew what he had been doing and did not approve of 
that. He was quite meek, like a nice boy who has been 
scolded a little.” 

Some converts he found very trying. Of one he said to me, 
“‘ She always makes me regret Jacob’s Ladder. If it had not 
been taken up into heaven again she might have got there 
that way, instead of elbowing us all on her way up via the 
Catholic Church.” 

He was very fond of Dr. Rawes, Superior of the Oblates of 
St. Charles, of whom I have spoken on an earlier page. 

** Dr. Rawes always praises me,” he would say, ‘‘ and we all 
like being praised. He says, ‘I like you because you don’t 
mind being abused. People say you are all fads and fancies and 
you go on just the same. That’s the proper thing. Some 
people change their ways when they hear folk say they are 
fools.’” 

But, highly as the Cardinal thought of Dr. Rawes, he 
did not specially enjoy having him as Assistant Priest at 
the throne. For he had his own way of doing things. Some- 
times he would put on the Cardinal's mitre back to front, so 
that the lappets hung down over His Eminence’s face. 
Sometimes, when it would not readily open, he tried cracking 
it open on the Cardinal’s skull: and he was apt to say, having 
got it on right. 

“* Now it’s on, you'd better keep it on. For I don’t know 
how to take it off.” 

JOHN AYSCOUGH. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
IN THE CAUSE OF TRUTH. 


ORE than half a century ago Father Coleridge in ex- 
posing in these pages what he called “A Myth of Modern 


Days” set down the following reflections : 


It would be a great advantage to the cause of historical 
truth if some industrious person were to compile a dictionary 
of exploded myths, of false stories and anecdotes, which 
have either been invented out of nothing, or founded on 
facts of which they have given a distorted representation, and 
which after a shorter or longer period of unqestioned ex- 
istence, have been suspected, exposed, confuted and demo- 
lished. . . It would therefore be of some use if there were a 
kind of register or index expurgatorius of confuted myths, with 
which writers and talkers should be bound to make them- 
selves acquainted in order not to repeat its contents. 


Some attempts have been made from time to time to supply the 
need to which Father Coleridge called attention so long ago. 
There used to be a weekly journal called The Antidote, published 
in Preston in the early nineties, which ran for three years and 
collected a vast amount of useful information, though not all 
concerned with the refutation of anti-Catholic calumnies. Much 
valuable matter of the sort is printed weekly by our Catholic pa- 
pers, but left hidden in their files. The C.T.S. also has issued three 
volumes with the same title, The Antidote, rescuing some con- 
siderable number of answers to charges against our Faith and 
practice from inaccessible ‘“‘back numbers,” a collection which 
every Catholic should know of and make known. But somehow 
these enterprizes, although so necessary in our circumstances, 
come to an end after a time from want of support. The children 
of light, we have the best authority for saying, are somehow less 
business-like than the children of this world, for attacks on the 
Church do not come to an end. It may be that to undertake to 
cope with all the calumnies against Catholicism with which we 
are unceasingly affronted, has proved to be too gigantic a task, 
so that perhaps if the project were narrower in scope, it might 
possibly be made more successful. 

The problem is how the possessors of revealed Truth—facts 
and principles divinely guaranteed — can best safeguard that 
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deposit from the attacks of error and make it operative for the 
benefit of mankind. 

The society in which we live is in the main cut off from this 
Catholic truth, and consequently its literature—the flood of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and newspapers that pours from the 
printing-press—is full of mistakes and ignorance in matters wherein 
accuracy depends on the full acceptance of revelation and the 
right use of natural reason. Such Catholics as have had philo- 
sophical training and are well instructed in their faith, its contents 
and its history, are not disturbed or distressed by this stream of 
falsehood, even though it is sometimes inspired by malice and not 
due to mere ignorance. Others, whilst they feel instinctively that 
they are faced by something out of harmony with their beliefs, 
are yet unable to formulate their difficulty clearly or to perceive 
its solution. The error they encounter may be based on a mis- 
reading of history or false principles of philosophy or an abuse of 
logic or the reports of a lying press-agency: one feels certain that 
there must be an answer or explanation since the statement is at 
variance with the Faith, but its exposure is not to hand or readily 
accessible. Especially is this likely to occur when one takes up 
any non-Catholic literary periodical, written for the educated and 
dealing with the important interests of life—social, industrial or 
religious. It seems to us that here especially an antidote is 
required, for the poison is often administered very subtly, false- 
hood being assumed and insinuated rather than expressed. Would 
it not, therefore, be a good and useful thing if those Catholics 
whose reading brings them into touch with such reviews and 
periodicals and who are able to detect and refute the errors 
they contain, should set down their criticisms and send them to an 
Editor whose task it would be to issue them monthly for the 
benefit of the Catholic public? Let the suggestion in any case go 
forth for discussion, in some such practical form as the following : 

1. There should be one general Ed’tor, responsible for collecting 
and arranging for the press the various contributions. 

2. A certain number of trained ‘‘ readers”’ should be selected, to 
each of whom would be assigned the task of noting in some one 
journal the departures from truth, philosophical, theological, histori- 
cal, moral, etc., discoverable in the pages of its current issue. 

3- When the error can be refuted briefly, it should be so done; 
otherwise merely references to (readily accessible) means of refu- 
tation should be given. 

4. The Editor should note the appearance of the same error in 
different contributions and group the latter under one head. After 
a time, since the same mistakes and calumnies are constantly 
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recurring, only a reference to previous refutations would be 
required, 

5. The various Catholic Societies and Federations should be 
invited to assist in the distribution of this particular form of 
antidotal literature, which periodically indexed and bound would 
form a useful addition to the armoury of the faith. 

6. Journals, professedly religious and non-Catholic, which 
Catholics therefore are not likely to see, such as the Church 
Quarterly Review, Fournal of Theological Studies, etc., need not be 
noticed. Nor need any attempt be made to include the whole 
weekly press. 

7. The following is suggested as a provisional list: XJX Century, 
Contemporary, National Review, Fortnightly, English Review, Edinburgh 
Review, Quarterly Review, Atheneum, Hibbert Fournal, Literary Guide, 
Political Science Quarterly, Round Table, Soctological Review, Proceedings 
of the Arsstotelian Society, Mind, 

J. K. 





THE DIVINE PRAISES 

Y some chance coincidence the series of invocations beginning 
B ‘* Blessed be God,” &c., now and for many years past recited 
by priest and people at the close of Benediction, has lately become 
a topic of discussion in more quarters than one. Possibly the 
occasion has been furnished by a footnote in Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s 
excellent handbook, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite, published a 
few weeks back, in which the author, with something less than his 
usual accuracy, remarks (p. 245) : 

These invocations (composed in Italian by Pope Pius IX.) 
have long been the invariable custom in England. In the 
new edition of the Ritus Servandus a further clause is added to 
the original form: ‘“‘ Blessed be His most Sacred Heart.” The 
Ritus is careful not to order them absolutely (“ dicere licet,” 
p- 15, § 10). It would be possible to conceive a better arranged 
formula, For instance, it is strange, after blessing persons, 
to bless an abstract concept, the Immaculate Conception. A 
blessing of the Holy Ghost, of the Holy Trinity, perhaps of 
the Apostles, and of the Church might be added. 

Encouraged, perhaps, by this opening, a correspondent signing 
himself “ Canonicus’’ has still more recently written to the Tablet 
to “‘ relieve his mind of a long-nursed grievance.” It is to hima 
mystery and a matter for regret that the Holy Ghost has been 
entirely omitted from the Divine Praises, and he accordingly pro- 
poses that the Holy See should be petitioned to extend the series 
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by yet another invocation in this form, “ Blessed and thanked be 
the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete.”’ As the correspondent in question 
further asks for details regarding the origin of the prayer, we may 
perhaps be pardoned for devoting a page or two to the subject, 
following the lead of the late Father J. Hilgers, in his important 
book, Die Abliisse ihr Wesen und Gebrauch (I. p. 294), the second 
volume of which (1916) was not long since reviewed in these 
columns. 

That the Divine Praises were not compiled by Pius IX. is 
proved by the simple fact that the present writer has before him 
a copy of a French translation of the Raccolta, printed at Tournai in 
1836, in which the prayer is given and a note added that the 
Indulgence of one year attached to each recitation was accorded 
by Pius VII. in a rescript dated 23 July, 1801. Further, in the 
Ephemerides Liturgice (pp. 481—491) for September, 1890, may be 
found a case propounded by the Liturgical Academy of Rome, 
in the answer to which the origin of the Divine Praises is 
discussed in some detail by the Rev. Dom Jerome Mauri, a 
member of the Roman clergy. This writer declares that though 
printed sources of information are lacking, he has ascertained 
from authorities worthy of credit that the prayer in question 
was compiled in or about the year 1797 by Father Louis Felici 
of the Society of Jesus. The attribution, he assures us, is 
“confirmed by the archives of the Jesuits,” and indeed, though 
some doubt might be thrown upon this statement by the fact 
that in 1797 and in 1801, the Society still remained suppressed 
(it was not restored by Papal decree until 1814), still Father 
Felici had undoubtedly been a Jesuit for nearly twenty years 
before the suppression, and he had the happiness of renew- 
ing his vows in his extreme old age. Hence some account of 
his life during the intervening years might easily have been 
included in an obituary notice or other document of the kind. 
It seems in any case certain that Father Felici busied himself in 
editing small volumes of prayers and devotions. For example, 
De Backer-Sommervogel (ibliothéque, II1., 590) while noticing 
that many such books must have escaped them, through not 
bearing the author’s name, claim for Padre Felici a little duo- 
decimo volume of which a third edition appeared in 1816 with 
the title Ovazioni salutari e Pratiche divotissime, utili ad ogni ceto di 
persone, in onore del divin Cuore di Gesu, coll’ aggiunta di sagre Indulgenze 
concesse da Sommi Pontefici ed ultimamente dal Sommo Pontefice Pio 
Papa VII. felicemente vegnante. To this booklet, by exception, the 
compiler’s name is attached. Of course the occurrence of the 
«« Blessed be God" in some such collection of Felici’s may have 
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given rise to a quite erroneous idea that he was himself the 
author of a prayer which he merely recommended and dis- 
seminated, just as St. Ignatius has been accredited with the 
composition of the Anima Christi though it is probably two 
centuries older than his time. However, it seems to be an ascer- 
tained fact that Father Felici was a diligent promoter of many 
pious confraternities in Rome and in particular of one for Sailors, 
called dei Marinari. Among rough men of this class one can 
easily understand that a priest might feel the need of some special 
form of reparation for the atrocious blasphemies which a passion- 
ate Italian is apt to formulate with almost diabolical ingenuity. 
That the fundamental idea of the Divine Praises was to offer 
expiation for the blasphemies by which God is so constantly 
oftended in Catholic lands cannot admit of doubt. In all the early 
editions of the Raccolta it is expressly prescribed that to gain the 
Indulgence these praises should be said in reparation for the 
outrage done to God by sins of blasphemy, and in many modern 
prayer-books these ejaculations are headed “ Praises in reparation 
for blasphemy.” This fact to a large extent meets the objections 
of the two critics quoted above. The Holy Ghost is no doubt 
omitted, but He is commonly too far from the thoughts of the 
foul-mouthed loafers of the quay or the wine-shop to become 
the occasion of any special outrage. But the name of God and 
Jesus Christ, of the Blessed Sacrament and the Mother of God 
are only too readily profaned by such people in every trivial need 
or in every fit cf passion. Again Dr. Fortescue’s very just criti- 
cism that “it is strange after blessing persons to bless an abstract 
concept, the Immaculate Conception,” cannot be urged against 
that form of the Divine Praises which was apparently first 
drafted by Father Felici. Both the French Raccolta of 1836 and 
an Italian edition of 1849 which the writer also has before 
him, lack the clause mentioning the Immaculate Conception. It 
seems, in fact, to have been the custom in many Italian churches 
for the local clergy, when reciting these ejaculations in public, to 
add any particular invocation which appealed to the devotion of 
the faithful in that district. Dom Mauri tells us that at Siena he 
had himself heard a priest after the invocation “ Blessed be the 
name of Mary Virgin and Mother” add ‘‘ Blessed be her most 
pure Spouse St. Joseph,” and he declares that in other places it 
was the custom to introduce in the same connection the words 
‘Blessed be her most pure Heart.’’ Such interpolations, when 
made by private authority, are quite indefensible, even in prayers 
which are not strictly liturgical, but the tendency to break out 
into devotional excrescences is very hard to repress. To take an 
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extreme case, an attempt was made in a French diocese some 
years since to introduce the word “immaculate” into the second 
part of the Hail Mary—“ Holy Mary, immaculate Mother of God,” 
etc.—and the Ave was actually tolerated in this form by certain 
of the clergy when the rosary was publicly recited in church. 
The invocation in the Divine Praises “ Blessed be her holy and 
immaculate Conception" must have been introduced shortly after 
the definition of the dogma in 1854. The clause is lacking in the 
tenth edition of Bouvier’s Traité des Indulgences (1855), but it occurs 
in the fourth edition of Maurel’s Manuel (1859). The insertion of 
“ Blessed be His most Sacred Heart,’ which in some places 
had previously been added by private devotion, was approved by 
Leo XIII. in 1897. It must be confessed, however, that these 
innovations, however devotional in themselves, seem rather to 
distract the mind from the central idea of reparation for blasphemy. 

Finally we may note that Dr. Fortescue’s error in assigning the 
authorship of the prayer to Pius IX. had its origin probably in 
the fact that that Pontiff, coming to assist at a conference of the 
celebrated Padre Ventura, S.J., in the Church of S. Andrea della 
Valle on Jan. 13, 1847, cordially commended this form of repara- 
tion to all present. In the course of the same year two decrees 
were issued (22nd March and 8th August) extending the Indul- 
gences, and an ordinance of the Vicariate of Rome, at about the 
same period, enjoined that the Divine Praises should be said in 
all the Roman churches after the last Mass and at the end of 
Benediction—a custom which subsequently spread to many other 


parts of Italy and finally to England. 
H. T. 


ANOTHER ANGLICAN IMPASSE. 

CHURCH is a body organized for faith and worship. It 

is distinguished from other similar bodies by its /ex credendi 
et orandi, its creed and liturgy. If it has no /ex, no definite rule 
of belief expressed in outward liturgical form, it can hardly claim 
to be a Church; for it is devoid of any fixed and final test of 
membership. Moreover, because of the inadequacy of human 
language, and the varieties of human intelligence, both creed 
and liturgy need an interpreter; otherwise they cannot be used 
as a test of common agreement. Now the Established Church of 
this country certainly has a liturgy, for it took over that of the 
Catholic Church with certain significant alterations; and it still 
retains, as a further expression of its belief, the early historic 
creeds of Christendom. But since it is unable authoritatively to 
interpret the meaning of its formularies, whether in prayer-book 
or creed, it lacks one essential characteristic of a Church, it has 
no principle of unity, and everyone knows that, were the out- 
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ward bond of State support removed, it would fall into as many, 
separate sects as Nonconformity. Canon Glazebrook, of Ely, in 
the current Edinburgh Review, has a remark to the effect that 
the liberal comprehensiveness of the Anglican Church “ makes 
it the envy of other communions.” He must be singularly un- 
aware of the effect produced on one communion at any rate, the 
Catholic Church, by the “ comprehensiveness " manifested in his 
recent correspondence in 7he Zimes with his Bishop. It is very 
familiar, very typical, and its moral most obvious to all except 
those who have eyes and see not. The Canon, in his book, 7’ke 
Faith of a Modern Churchman, had claimed the right to interpret 
“symbolically” the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection. The Bishop 
wrote, on receipt of the book, that he-felt it his duty to say 
that he could not admit that claim, and pointed out that the whole 
Anglican hierarchy in 1908 had affirmed “that the historical 
facts stated in the Creeds are an essential part of the faith of 
the Church,” an affirmation “solemnly re-affirmed ” by the Can- 
terbury Upper House of Convocation in 1914. The Canon, in 
substance, replied: (1) that Bishops are not infallible; (2) that 
the Lambeth Conference had not defined which of the facts stated 
in the Creed ave historical; (3) that some Bishops considered 
some of them symbolical; and (4) that the Upper House had 
favourably considered a memorial “claiming a wide liberty of 
belief ” regarding the mode and attendant circumstances of the 
two articles in question. Thereupon the Bishop, whilst not sub- 
scribing to the Canon’s view of the Episcopal attitude, declined 
further controversy for the present, and left his opponent in pos- 
session of the field. So once again, and for the thousandth time, 
the Church of England has proved herself unable to say what 
she stands for. The secular State engaged in war insists on its 
imprimatur being secured for all publications dealing with that 
subject, Can anyone imagine Anglicanism, though professing 
a Divine commission to fight God’s battles against the hosts of 
error, Claiming to say authoritatively what literary weapons would 
help and what hinder that all-important cause? Here we have a 
Church, then, calling itself Christian, yet unable to settle, two 
thousand years after its supposed foundation, what Christianity 
consists in, whether Christ was really Divine, where are the limits 
of religious speculation. Can this be the creation of Him who 
taught with authority and not as the Scribes and Pharisees? 
“They ask for reasonable liberty,” said the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in 1914, “and we propose that they shall have that 
liberty: but,” he added, “there are limits to that liberty, and we 
have tried in some measure to define it.” This is the utmost 
Anglicanism can do, speaking ex cathedra, whereas the Catholic 
Church says—* It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us,” 
j. &. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The great German offensive which began two 
The ae months ago exhausted itself, as far as terri- 
eum en torial gains are concerned, in the first ten days 
Pp. : - 

or so. In the local fighting that has since gone 
on the Allies have, on the whole, had the advantage. Meanwhile 
both sides are massing for what one might venture to call the 
final effort, if there had not been so many efforts so-called since 
this war began. We have always considered the guilt of Ger- 
many in aim and conduct so manifest that any compromise which 
leaves her unbeaten would make our colossal sacrifices vain. 
But never has it been clearer that the issue is in the hands of 
the God of Battles, and that it is in His name alone that we 
shall conquer. Time and again victory seemed near, but un- 
expected events—a Russian revolution, an outbreak in Ireland, 
an Italian debacle—put it out of sight once more. The immense 
forces of America would appear to turn the scale definitely in 
our favour, but who shall say what adverse stroke of fortune 
may not yet counteract them? Our surest hope is a thorough 
purification of our war-aims, so apt to be speciously overlaid by 
schemes of territorial or commercial aggrandizement not worth 
the sacrifice of a single heroic life, and a corresponding puri- 
fication of our national soul, still so empty of the spirit of prayer 

and so befouled by the demons of avarice and lust. 


: As regards war-aims, in spite of a special Min- 
oo istry of Information, they do not grow clearer 
Seni tiie as time goes on. The wretched spirit of party 
reigns and rages in the press, and, as Lord 
Beaverbrooke has confessed!, the party-composition of the 
National War Aims Committee makes the note it utters vague and 
changeable. It was formed to keep before the country the war- 
aims of the Allies, with a view of nerving us to continue the 
struggle, yet it cannot speak of the “ Paris resolutions " for fear 
of exciting a tariff-controversy, nor can it set forth our peace 
terms because the Jingo and pacifist extremists have not agreed 
upon them. The lofty American ideal, so resolute for victory, 
so unselfish in purpose, so keen for the establishment at all costs 
of international justice and the abolition of the causes of war, 
has not yet received a whole-hearted official endorsement by any 
of the European Allies. Individual statesmen have applauded it, 
but the War Cabinets are dumb, and no leader has as yet ventured 
to say clearly and definitely, in answer to the militarists, what 
our war-aims are mof. However, it is something to the good 
that Italy has striven to clear herself of imperialistic aims on 
1 Letter to The Times, May 22, 1918. 
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the eastern Adriatic litoral, and France repudiated the mon- 
strous suggestion that she seeks more territory than the Alsace- 
Lorraine of 1871. If only these three Allies would now take 
the suggestion so often urged upon them and with common con- 
sent abolish the Secret Treaties which have done so much to 
discredit their sincerity, the morale of our cause would be im- 
mensely strengthened. However, the leaven of the American 
ideal is at work and in time may bring about the thorough purg- 
ing of the old dishonest diplomacy. 


One argument used by the re-adjusters of terri- 


oe tory needs careful watching. We are told that 
Section the inclusion of this or that district, the sub- 


‘ 


jection of this or that small nation is “ necess- 
ary for the security” of some larger Power. Now if that 
necessity is considered paramount, if every large nation may 
claim to secure the strongest possible frontier, what vast schemes 
of injustice will there not be set on foot? ‘Security of frontier” was 
Germany's plea in the French spoliation of 1871: “security of 
frontier” is her present plea for the retention of Belgium : to-mor- 
row she will be seizing Holland on the strength of the same ideal. 
In the words of the Italian Ambassador! at the celebration of the 
close of Italy’s three years of war (Zimes, May 23rd) lurks the 
same fallacy. And little as we sympathize with the aims and meth- 
ods attributed to “Sinn Fein” the argument that a permanent uni- 
on between England and Ireland, at whatever cost to the welfare 
of the smaller nation, is “essential for the security” of the larger, 
seems to us to smack somewhat of Prussianism. Just as the 
liberty and integrity, or other essential human rights, of one 
individual may not be lawfully sacrificed for the benefit of an- 
other, so should it be in regard to national entities. Whatever 
else we are fighting for, that surely is an accepted principle 
amongst us. Lord Robert Cecil gave it eloquent expression at 
the Italian celebration. “The old days,” he said, 


of arbitrary allotment of this population or that, to this 
sovereignty or that, are gone—and I trust gone for ever. 
We must look for any future settlement, to a settlement, not 
of Courts or Cabinets, but of nations and populations. On 
that alone depends the whole conception of the “ League 
of Nations” of which we have heard so much. . . . On 
the other side [in contrast vith the German ideal] you have 
the principle for which we stand—freedom, the old doc- 


1 As France rightly aims at the restitution of the provinces which were 
violently torn from her in 1871, so Italy is fighting to liberate her children from 
a foreign yoke, to secure by land and at sea the frontiers considered indispensable 
to her very existence and to her legitimate security." It is clear that neighbouring 
nations may also have views as to what is indispensable to their security. 
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trine of which we in this country have reason to be proud— 
that government must be carried on by consent of the gov- 
erned; that no greatness, no culture, ~o national existence, 
can be built upon the oppression and subjugation of nations 
rightly struggling to be free. These are our principles. 


Such a declaration from such a source should go a long way to 
discredit Imperialism. 


This constant preoccupation about frontier 

The Hope for security shows what difficulty many statesmen 
Humanity. have in contemplating a new order of inter- 
national relations when security will be sought, 

not in the armed jealousy of each individual power, but in a com- 
mon regard for law and justice enforced by a common will. 
Well may Lord R. Cecil say that the future establishment of 
the League of Nations must depend on the people, the men that 
have to fight and suffer, not on Courts and Cabinets. The idea 
spreads slowly, for it means the death of the old diplomacy whilst 
the old diplomatists are still alive. Nowhere, save in the speeches 
of President Wilson, do we find any consistent trace of that 
larger vision which is the real hope of humanity—the develop- 
ment of an international law which shall control the family of 
nations just as each is controlled within its own borders by its 
own domestic code. But there does seem to be a gradual recog- 
nition of what this involves, viz., a limitation of that theory of 
absolute sovereignty, that proud national self-sufficiency, which 
however imperfectly realized, is cherished by the ultra-nation- 
alist as an ideal. Just as the individual abandons for the com- 
mon good his full powers of self-determination in the commun- 
ity, so must it be in the time to come with each State. The 
alternative—who with any sense of justice and humanity can 
contemplate it? An impoverished and stricken world, bled 
nearly to death by this colossal carnage, yet devoting its sur- 
viving energies during a precarious peace to preparing for an- 
other and still more terrible struggle!1 That is the on/y alter- 
native. If the world will not organize for peace it must organize 
for war. What is at the back of our Jingoes’ heads is a British 
Empire occupying the place in the world that the Germans are 
accused of aiming at—secure because omnipotent. Rightly are 
they styled by a candid moralist in the 7imes? “ the Devil's dis- 


1 An instructive side-light is thrown on “ Militarism" by Lichnowsky’s 
Memorandum, wherein that statesman gave as one of the reasons for rejecting 
Mr. Churchill’s proposed ‘‘ Naval holiday” the fact that such a measure would 
throw Krupp’s workmen out of employment ! 

2 Times Literary Supplement, April 25. An admirably trenchant exposure of 
the false Darwinian philosophy that denies God and Providence, and thinks 
that the brute in man will never be brought under effective control. 
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ciples,” for they make evil their good and worship might rather 
than right, and put self in the place of God's justice. And so in 
their degree are all others who in lazy acquiescence, torpor of 
thought and pessimism tolerate this evil spirit in our public policy, 
and turn what began as a crusade into an instrument of racial 
ambition or commercial greed. 


: But the war is teaching even the militarists. 

Why not combine After nearly four years of fighting we have 
yet — weg learnt that efficienc lls f ity, and r 
for War? y calls for unity, and now 

a French Generalissimo commands millions of 

British, Italian, and American troops in the field. Even the little 
conflict which we dignify by the name of the Crimean War 
brought that lesson home to us, and Palmerston was able to de- 
clare of France and England—‘ The two countries have only 
one and the same Cabinet, some of the members of which live 
on the banks of the Seine and others on those of the Thames.”* 
If great States may so merge their autonomies for success in 
war, why may they not combine for the perpetuation and safe- 
guarding of peace? Materially, this terrible conflict will profit 
neither side, however completely it may conquer; and, though 
we hold that the triumphant vindication of justice against the 
diabolism which assails it is worth all our national sacrifices, 
it is surely more reasonable to put the cause of justice and free- 
dom out of reach of such assaults than be compelled to pay so 
terrible a cost to defend it. That can only be done by a union 
of all strong nations to guarantee freedom and security to the 
weak. That can only be done by each strong nation making 
justice instead of self-interest its chief aim, or rather in realizing 
that the prosecution of justice furthers true self-interest as well. 
And that, finally, involves the elimination of blind selfishness 
from the narrower aims of the several classes which compose 
each nation. Peace will never be secure until the final defeat, 
not only of Prussianism, but also of Bolshevism—the horrible 
doctrine of universal class-warfare—both at home and abroad. 


A pursuit of justice in the present cannot be 

Historical sincere and whole-hearted unless it compre- 
Justice. hends the past as well. There is room and 
need for a thorough revision, in the light of 

our new ideals, of our old “ England ueber Alles ” history books. 
Such a Prussian production as Kipling and Fletcher's recent 
History of England, full of religious and racial rancour and 
shameless prostitution of historical science, should be tolerated 
no longer amongst us. It is time that justice should be done to 


' Diplomatic Review, Jan. 1876, p. 17. 
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Catholic England and some attempt made by writers, in spite of 
the handicap of their Protestant mentality, to appreciate the e¢hos 
of pre-Reformation times. It would be well if they adopted, 
even in their polemics, the late Mr. Wilfrid Ward's excellent 
practice as embodied in his dictum—‘ it was useless to deal with 
any question [of controversy] unless you could state your oppon- 
ent’s case as well as he could state it himself."” We welcome 
some approach to this ideal in a recent article! on the centenary. 
of one of the chief literary offenders in this respect, James An- 
thony Froude, who has done more than most others to pollute 
the clear stream of historical truth in England. After analyz- 
ing Froude’s style and power and touching on the decisive events 
of his life—his approach to Catholicism under Newman, and 
his subsequent revulsion “ to the spirit of Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments,” the writer thus indicates “the basic criticism of Froude’s 
work "—* It is all founded on the assumption that the Reform- 
ation and its successful defence were the greatest achievement 
of English history.” To this assumption cautious exception is 
taken—and this is the touch of grace we appreciate—* We have 
our legacy of woe from the Machiavellian times of the Tudors 

. and in our [present] life-and-death struggle with the chief 
Protestant . . . State on the Continent, we cannot be so sure 
as Froude that the ‘future welfare of mankind turned on the 
triumph of Protestant nationalism.’”’’ Again, Mr. J. N. Figgis, in 
whom, in spite of his constant misrepresentation of Jesuits, we 
recognize a sincere if still prejudiced historian, has no doubt of 
the connection between our present troubles and the Reforma- 
tion. ‘‘ Had there been no Luther,” he says,® 


there could never have been a Louis XIV. _ In fact, the 
religion of the State superseded the religion of the Church. 
Its first form was the Divine Right of Kings. Luther and 
Machiavelli were two of the most important factors in the 
change. 


These are commonplaces with the Catholic historian, but con- 
sidering the past it is something to have them announced, even 
as discoveries, by the non-Catholic. 


The daily journalist is also an historian in a 

Judge ye sense, and as such he is subject to the canons of 

Just Judgment. history, the chief of which is “tell the truth as 
nearly as you can and acknowledge, if need be, 

your inability to tell it fully.” In reading the comments of many 
journalists on recent events in Ireland one.must needs be struck 
by the levity with which that canon is regarded in the press. 


1 Times Literary Supplement, April 18th. 
2 From Gerson to Grotius, p. 71. 
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Clearly Irish conduct is determined by the Irish point of view, 
yet there has been little attempt to set forth, in the spirit of 
Wilfrid Ward's saying quoted above, what that point of view is. 
We have already protested against the Irish Bishops being con- 
sidered, in spite of their own express declaration, as interfering 
in a purely political question. The whole matter of the Irish 
resistance to Conscription has been equally misunderstood, be- 
cause it is assumed that the Irish regard the war as it is regarded 
here. If the Irish looked upon this conflict as the last stand of 
Christian civilization against a godless barbarism, if they saw, 
as we do so clearly, that the triumph of Germany would be the 
death-blow to human liberty, if they realized that this country, on 
this occasion at any rate, is making heroic sacrifices for the free- 
dom of the world, they surely could not withhold their aid. They 
are not more selfish, less generous, more inhumane, less spiritual 
than other peoples. Something, therefore, prevents them seeing 
what is so plain to this country!; something has changed their 
original sympathy, first into doubt, then into indifference, and now 
into hostility. Our able journalists would be better employed in 
trying to discover what that something is than in denouncing its 
unhappy results. Our Government should find out why it is mis- 
trusted, and by explaining the honesty and justice of its intentions 
take measures to remove the mistrust. The deeper the gulf that 
has opened between the two peoples, the more earnestly should 
all sincere men strive to close it. But the press, instead of look- 
ing to causes, persists in discussing effects, and the ruinous mis- 
understanding becomes more inveterate. What possible good 
to the cause of truth and justice can these words of the Vew York 
Times, quoted in The Times (April 24th), effect?— 


To the murderers of priests, to the ravishers of nuns, to 
the destroyers of churches and cathedrals, to the slayers of 
Catholics on Good Friday at Mass, the Irish Catholic hier- 
archy now turns in friendliness. 


Is this, we ask, honest comment? Is it wisdom, common-sense, 
even sanity? Yet it can be paralleled from many sources over 
here. And no doubt it provokes recrimination and leads to a 
further perversion of the allied aims amidst a people whose every 
tradition prompts them to be champions of freedom and, if need 
were, martyrs of righteousness. 


' But even here there is obscurity. It is presumably not due to racial perver- 
sity that the Herald and other labour papers profess to regard the war as 
carried on in the interests of capitalism. 
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The Fisher Education Bill is not yet through 

The New Parliament, and Clause 9, which makes part- 
Education Bill. time education from the age of 14 to that of 18 
compulsory, has still to pass the gauntlet of 

criticism. In three powerful articles contributed to recent issues 
of The Universe Mr. Belloc attacks the whole idea of the Bill 
as one which, designedly or not, tends to stereotype the present 
capitalist system (the division of the population into two main 
classes, a comparative few owning property and a vast multitude 
living by wages) and to make education the servant of industry. 
He foresees, moreover, that it is a great step forward to a rigidly 
national system which will be undenominational and, on the 
score of greater efficiency, rule out all voluntary schools. And 
he exhorts Catholics to make a determined effort, before it is too 
late, to have their exceptional attitude towards education recog- 
nized by statute: otherwise national need will certainly be 
pleaded as a ground for ignoring their rights. The articles de- 
serve careful study as the work of a deep and practical thinker. 
There is no doubt that those planning the education of the country 
have in view its harmonizing with the present industrial system. 
Even Clause 9 is advocated on the plea that it will really benefit 
industry by making the worker more intelligent and efficient. 
And it is the constant tendency of State Departments—at least in 
normal times when they are subject to criticism—to do away with 
abnormalities and exceptions, because of the extra trouble and 
expense they cause. Still, we hope that the educated worker will, 
because of education, be much less ready to be treated as a 
machine, and will insist upon his human rights, one of which is 
a voice in the education of his children. State-controlled edu- 
cation itself, like many similar cases of intervention, was origin- 
ally introduced to counteract one effect of a faulty economic 
system—the inability of parents to provide for their children’s 
schooling. If, as we hope, the economic system itself is re- 
arranged in the interests of the oppressed worker, this inability, 
will be removed and parents will recover their suspended rights. 


A great deal obviously depends, when one dis- 

When compulsion cusses these various proposals of reconstruc- 
is justified. tion, on whether one contemplates a new order 

of things, or simply an improvement of the old. 

It would save great confusion of thought, expenditure of ink, 
and controversial bitterness if people kept in mind that many of 
the measures advocated by the Catholic social reformer are not 
proposed as in themselves ideal solutions of current problems, 
but have a strictly relative meaning and application. They may, 
be endeavours to palliate, and not to perpetuate, existing social 
conditions, and are far from intended to hinder or obscure the 
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reformer's ulterior purpose of so altering the present faulty 
social conditions that such palliatives will be no longer necessary. 
Clearly the less State-intervention there is in the ‘affairs of the 
family and the individual, ceteris paribus, the better. State- 
stimulus or State-prohibition is a poor substitute for the spon- 
taneous following of conscience and the free observance of law. 
But when conscience, because atrophied or unenlightened, and 
law, because unknown, have little or no effect, there is no option 
but to call in the State: otherwise we are without any principle 
of guidance, external or internal, and anarchy must result. As 
to the point at which, and the degree in which, the interference of 
the State is necessary, people will naturally dispute. But it is 
worth noting that a more complete interference here and now may 
bring about the speedier disappearance of any need for interfer- 
ence at all. Especially in matters of industry the Catholic will 
always remember that reasoned liberty is the goal, and for that 
end will try to substitute contract for status in industrial rela- 
tions: in other words, he will beware of advocating any measure 
which presupposes the permanent existence of an inferior caste 
or class composed of workers. God has laid the burden of labour 
on a// men, and no one has a right to shirk his share. 


Circumstances, therefore, pending a new and 
Reconstruction = more Christian order, may demand legislation, 
ant which seems to take for granted the fixed state 
Demolition. , . ee 
of things as they are. This is why, though full 
-of sympathy and admiration of the gallant and capable fight for 
Christian ideals in public life which Mr. G. K. Chesterton and 
certain of his associates are conducting in 7he New Witness, we 
are disappointed at their apparent unconcern to make provision for 
a period of transition. They do not sufficiently allow for the fact 
that, in a civilization which in many respects is only outwardly 
Christian, and amidst conditions of life which are often positively 
inhuman, unless the State enforces some measure of order and 
decency, things will go from bad to worse. So the State makes 
elementary education compulsory because otherwise the children 
of the poor would not be educated; passes many laws regarding 
health, otherwise disease would be rampant amongst the poor; 
regulates the affairs of the poor in many other ways because their 
poverty makes them incapable of shifting for themselves or ex- 
poses them to temptations which they have not strength to resist 
—all restrictions of liberty which are only tolerable because 
necessary. We fail to find amidst the pungent and truthful 
criticism of existing institutions, which are such a feature of this 
paper, many constructive suggestions. Even in that portion of 
its war-aims which concerns the British Isles, nothing is advo- 
cated but the sweeping away of abuses. Are children to die of 
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neglect, are homes to be ruined by drink, are epidemics to fester 
and spread, are the destitute to perish unaided whilst we are wait- 
ing for the return of the nation to the land, the establishment of 
a universal living wage, the creation of decent homes for the 
people, the diffusion of capital and other forms of property 
amongst the “ proletariate”? The Christian wants to help the 
present generation as well as to provide a better world for the 
next. Will 7he New Witness, the one secular paper we know with 
a consistent grasp on Christian principle, develop its plan of 
social reconstruction, keeping mainly to what is practical here 
and now? 


According to Christian ethics the one person 


— who in war should be secure against further mo- 
Prisoners. lestation, except, of course, the inevitable hard- 


ships incidental to captivity, the necessity of 
preventing escape, etc., is the soldier taken prisoner. For he alone 
of the belligerent nation has submitted his will to the enemy’s 
and the one object of warfare has been attained in his regard. 
But from the very outset this Christian consideration has been ig- 
nored by the German. Year by year the tales told never vary. 
Prisoners in Germany are exposed to every species of insult, from 
women as well as men: they have been starved, tortured, over- 
worked, beaten, driven mad, made to labour under fire, uncared 
for when ill, callously exposed to epidemics. Their captors, lost 
to all feeling of chivalry, decency, and humanity, have punished in 
the most brutal fashion the brave men who have fallen into their 
hands when doing their military duty. If this country, and the 
charitable of other nations, had not constantly sent food to them 
their lot would have been even worse. And all this is in the 
strongest contrast to the honourable treatment accorded to the 
German prisoners confined in England, which if anything is over- 
generous and considerate, so that some wooden-headed and 
stony-hearted automaton at the War Office is reported to have 
urged the unadvisability of exchanging these strong and healthy 
men for the sickly, wasted and broken-down crocks which most 
British prisoners have become! We have always set our faces 
against the prevalent opinion that the whole German nation has 
become corrupt, but this consistent attitude of theirs towards 
these hapless and helpless men betokens a brutality of nature or 
education which makes the proposition credible. Justice will 
not be vindicated until those responsible for these outrages—and 
they are clearly the highest in the land—are brought to book and 
adequately punished. 

THE EDITOR. 
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III NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Catholicism, The Simplicity of [Father Vassall-Phillips in Dud/in 
Review, April, 1918, p. 266]. 

Divorce, the Catholic Doctrine and Practice [Rev. J. Hughes in Catholic 
Gazette, May, 1918, p. 91—96]. 

Grace and the Natural State [E. R. Hull, S.J. in Examiner (Bombay), 
April, 6, 13, 1918]. 

International Law [M. I. X. Millar, S.J. in Catholic World, April and 
May, 1918, p. 190]. 

Parousia, The [Cardinal Billot in Etudes, April 20, 1918, p. 129]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Belief in the Church, Reasons for [Rev. C. Noel’s objections answered 
in Zadlet, April 27, 1918, p. 537]. 

Blatchford’s illogicality [Ste/la Maris, May, 1918, p. 67]. 

Carlyle: hampered by loss of Christian belief [M. I. X. Millar, S.J. in 
Catholic World, March, 1918, p. 772]. 

Press, The English, and the Irish Bishops [Bishop Keating in Un#verse, 
May 17, 1918]. 

Proselytism amongst Italians in U.S.A. [A. Palmieri in Catholic World, 
May, 1918, p. 177]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Charch Architecture : no “Jesuit” style [J. Brucker in Etudes, April 20, 
1918, p. 232]. 

Education, Provision of Scottish Bill: position of Catholics [7ad/cet, 
April 27, 1918, p. 549]. 

Peace, Fundamentals of Universal [S. F. D. Fox in Catholic Review, 
April—June, 1918, p. 57]. 

Pope’s, The, Efforts for welfare of Prisoners [Civi/¢d Cattolica, April 20, 
May 18, 1918]. 

Servile State, Mr. Belloc’s warnings [Universe, May 3, 10, 17, 1918]. 

Thomas Aquinas, St. To what extent is his doctrine the standard to be 


followed ? [J. Lebreton, S.J. in Etudes, May 20, 1918: Cf. 5th Oct., 1917: 
also letters in Zad/e/, April 27, et sqq. with W. H. K’s comments]. 

















REVIEWS 


I—CALENDAR OF VATICAN PAPERS! 


E earnestly commend to our readers this first volume of 

an important series. It consists in effect of English 
translations of all the papers concerning England, Scotland and 
Ireland, beginning with Elizabeth’s reign, which are found in the 
Vatican collections, the fullest source for Catholic history which 
exists. Neglecting certain refinements which an archive student 
would require, we might say that we have here all the letters that 
went in to, or came out from the Pope during this crisis of 
unparalleled gravity. On the other hand we should remember 
that the Pope governs far less by letter than by interviews, 
orders, messengers, and explanations, and of these perhaps no 
record may remain. Again, the inevitable wastage of old letters 
is and always has been prodigious. Still, an immensity remains, 
and the English side of this great deposit is now in the way of 
being published. 

The volume covers thirteen years, that is three pontificates, 
Paul IV., Pius IV., and St. Pius V. The breach with Rome 
begins and gradually widens, by the refusal to receive Papal 
Nuncios, by the rejection of the Council of Trent, by persecution 
at home, by encouragement and establishment of heresy in every 
neighbouring country. At last the judgment is issued; Elizabeth 
is excommunicated. But the two months post-time each way, 
lead to failure in the execution of this measure, which however 
was justified by the gradual change which followed. For this 
ever memorable story the papers now before us form the highest 
authority. Still, for the reasons alleged and many others, one 
must not forget the other evidence, French, Spanish, English, etc. 
which is in bulk even more considerable than this. 

The number of documents handled is 867, an average of three 
per month; not unfrequent as bulletins, considering that the 
archives were then only in the infancy of their organization. 
The translations are excellent, the collection seems ample. It was 
first begun by the late Father Joseph Stevenson, and completed 
by the prolonged labours of Mr. W. H. Bliss. Yet there are 
omissions. For instance, the Bull of Excommunication itself, 
which is preserved in the archives, is not described here, though 


1 Calendar of State Papers relating to English Affairs, preserved 
principally in the Vatican Archives and Library. Vol. 1. 1558—1571. 
Edited by J. M. Rigg. London: Wyman. 15s. 1916. 
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an extract is given from a printed copy. The process against 
Elizabeth, though there is a copy in the Vallicellana, is also 
wanting. The calendarer does not seem to know that Cardinal 
Moroni was the official “‘ Cardinal Protector”’ of England, and 
that all his papers are consequently of importance, especially the 
collection numbered lxiv.28. But several of these are regrettably 
wanting. The Introduction has some good features, though the 
occasional apologetic for what is really Elizabeth's tyranny, is not 
felicitous. But we must remember that the publication has to 
justify itself before a Parliament, where fanatics have but too 


much power. 


2— FRENCH CATHOLICS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY! 


NDER the title of French Catholics in the Nineteenth Century 

Dr. Sparrow-Simpson publishes eight essays, each on the 
career of some well-known French Catholic of the last century. 
Those chosen for the purpose are Lammenais, Lacordaire, Monta- 
lembert, Veuillot, Gratry, Ollivier D’Hulst and Duchesne, D'Hulst 
and Loisy. His motive in collecting and publishing these essays» 
some of which have appeared previously but in,a iess matured 
form in the English Church Review, is that “ there is much for us 
English Church people to learn from the experiences of Catholics 
in France during the nineteenth century.” There is much, it is 
true, for Anglicans and others in this country to learn from the ex- 
periences in France with which the names and activities of these 
persons are connected, but Dr. Sparrow-Simpson, for want of an 
accurate grasp of the points at issue in these French controversies 
and of a due sense of the proportion in which the events apper- 
taining to them need to be estimated, has failed to draw these 
lessons either correctly or profitably. It is this deficiency which 
causes him to sum up the “ lessons” in terms like the following : 
“The action of the Roman Curia does not exhibit the Roman 
Church in an attractive light. We realize the need of authority... 
But these incidents illustrate how disadvantageous authority may 
become when it encroaches beyond the sphere of faith and works, 
and stereotypes a medieval or scholastic view [he means what he 
himself regards as a mere scholastic view, namely, that of the 
inerrancy of Scripture]; when it defends a local tradition against 
historical research, and raises the interest of a particular Church 
{he means the See of Rome] almost upon a level with revelation and 
faith.” This is not at all what the “‘ Roman Curia”, that is, the Holy 
See, was aiming at in the action it felt constrained to take against 


' Studies in Church History. French Catholics in the Nineteenth Century. 
By W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, D.D. S.P.C.K. Pp. 189. Price, 5s. net. 1918. 
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some of these distinguished Frenchmen. The common note in all 
of them was that they were zealous for the Catholic faith and 
sought to defend it under the new conditions which modern life 
with its peculiar modes of government and opinion had raised up 
against it. And so far Rome was with them and sought to 
encourage and protect them. But én their advocacy they drifted 
into positions, some more, some less unsound and incompatible 
with the Catholic faith, and then ‘‘ Rome,” which is ever as firm 
as a rock in its vindication of the faith handed down from the 
beginning, felt bound to correct them. So then their humility 
was put to the test, a test under which in some of them it success- 
fully prevailed, whilst in othets it gave way, and involved them in 
spiritual ruin. All this Dr. Sparrow-Simpson fails to see, and no 
wonder, for it is evident throughout his essays that he has no 
conception of the Christian religion as being a system of divine 
origin built upon truths that have the guarantee of a divine revela- 
tion. For him its institutions and its doctrines are as the frag- 
ments of columns and tracery quarried from the ruins of some 
ancient abbey which later inheritors are free to use, if it seems 
fitting to them, in building up some new dwelling-place of their 
own in accordance with their more modern canons of architectural 
taste. And it is because he is thus deficient in his conception of 
what the Christian religion means, that he cannot give the 
‘‘Roman Curia” credit for fidelity to its exigencies in the manner 
of their administration, but must ever be seeking to explain it by 
inferior motives of personal egotism, party prejudice, narrow- 
mindedness, and soon. Pius IX., to take a single instance, “‘said 
there were in France two parties; one which was afflicted with 
the fear of Papal influence; the other which forgot the laws of 
charity.” The latter of these alternatives was understood to be 
aimed at Louis Veuillot, and no doubt it did censure what was a 
real though apparently an unconscious fault in him. It might 
reasonably have been recognized by Dr. Sparrow-Simpson as an 
illustration of Pius IX.’s impartiality that he could thus correct 
the faults of his champions as well as those of his opponents. On 
the contrary, he looks about at once for some pretext for branding 
the Pope’s words as insincere, and finds that “this rebuke of 
Veuillot’s style was prompted by the desire to conciliate the 
Government of France.” And again Veuillot says, “I am a 
Catholic, first and before all things, and I subordinate everything 
to my Catholic beliefs”; and on this his critic must remark, 
“This self-judgment is true. He did subordinate everything to 
his Catholic belief, even his charity.” Is this, one is prone to ask, 
the comment of a fair-minded and strictly scrupulous critic, or is 
it that of one who is “not over particular in the choice of his 
weapons ’’? 
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3—THE CHURCH ON THE ROCK’! 
HE lectures on Our Case against Rome, delivered last Advent 
by the Rev. Norman P. Williams at a small London church 
of extreme High Church proclivities, have since been published, 
and have attracted an attentioh beyond perhaps what they deserved, 
for they certainly do not state the united Anglican conception of 
their case against Rome, and they irritated, it is said, the Graham 
Street congregation by their undiscerning use of some current 
Liberalistic arguments of a boomerang tendency. “Anyhow they 
have drawn one or two Catholic replies which have simply torn to 
pieces any argumentative value they might have seemed to have. 
In For it was Founded on a Rock Mr. Herbert E. Hall publishes one 
of these replies, to which he prefixes a short but incisive Preface 
by Mgr. Moyes. The distinctive note of this reply, as of its 
Preface, is that it emphasizes the character and importance of the 
Church’s unity, and thereby sets before readers who refuse to be 
controversially camouflaged, the easy as well as conclusive mark 
by which our Lord has caused His Church to be visible to all the 
world, to the simple as well as to the learned. One God, one 
Christ, and one Church is the triple unity which we need to know 
and confess, and to hold the unity of the Church is as essential to 
the scheme of our salvation as to hold the other two, for, under 
our Lord’s arrangement, it is through the teaching and worship of 
the one Church that we are taught securely the truth about the 
other two and are held in communion with the Blessed Trinity as 
one people. Even Mr. Williams and those who conceive of the 
nature of the Church as he does, would claim that the Church is 
one: but at least they must acknowledge that if constituted as 
they would have it, it is for all practical purposes not one but 
three or more Churches at variance with one another and spread- 
ing contradictory doctrines and schismatic assemblies of worship 
throughout their circumscription instead of presenting to the 
world that one united front which can certify to us what the faith 
and worship of the one Church is. Moreover, as Mr. Hall points 
out, though we individuals are on probation during our life here, 
the Church is not on probation and it is inconceivable that it 
should be deprived, for sins which are not its sins but the sins 
of men, of the unity which is so essential to it for the accomplish- 
ment of its object of liberating the sinner from his sins and 
directing his steps heavenwards. 
Mr. Hall answers effectively the. misconceptions as to the 
meaning of the Petrine texts which are so extraordinary in Mr. 
Williams's lectures, but this little book is chiefly valuable for 


| For it was Founded on a Kock. By Herbert E. Hall. London: 
Harding and More. Pp. 94. Price, 1s. 3d. 1918. 
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putting so directly and effectually in a way that every one can 
understand the essential importance of the unity of the Church 
as the mark to which all inquirers should look, and of which all 
can judge for themselves, in the exercise of their common sense. 


4—JOHN, CARDINAL McCLOSKEY'? 


IS EMINENCE, CARDINAL FARLEY, the biographer 

of the late Cardinal John McCloskey, his predecessor in the 
See of New York, tells us in a short introductory preface what 
have been his opportunities for composing this memoir. From 
1872 to 1884 he was Cardinal McCloskey’s Secretary, and during 
that period it was his custom to write down with as little delay as 
possible all his conversations bearing on his personal history. The 
Cardinal’s own diaries, so far as they were obtainable, and his 
biographer’s own diaries have been ransacked, as have also been 
the archives of the dioceses he was connected with, and others 
that it was thought might throw light on some section or other 
of his life. But Cardinal Farley acknowledges freely that the 
outcome of this search for suitable material has been disappoint- 
ing. Cardinal McCloskey preserved very few of his own personal 
papers, and was evidently not a man given to compose extensively 
and preserve the records of his inner mind. He was a man of 
action and an administrator rather than a thinker, though by no 
means uninterested in mental questions or deficient in speculative 
ability. The result is that we must not expect to get from this 
biography much of that intimate note which makes the record of 
so many great men’s lives deeply instructive. 

Still Cardinal McCloskey’s Life was a life to be written, for he 
filled a distinguished and in some respects a unique position as the 
second Archbishop of New York and the first American Cardinal: 
as one, too, who in his own personal career spanned the wonderful 
half-century during which Catholicism in the United States passed 
from an infancy in which the City of New York possessed only 
two churches and the diocese of New York, which then included 
the whole State of New York and more, possessed not as many as 
a dozen, to a splendid maturity in which the Catholic population 
was numbered by millions, and the development within its original 
area of dioceses and even provinces with a richly proportioned 
supply of institutions surpassed all previous precedents. He lived 
through this period and during the most prolific portion of it he 
presided over it. 


' The Life of John, Cardinal McCloskey, 1810—1885. By His Eminence 
Cardinal Farley. London: Longmans. Pp. viii. 401. Price, 15s, net. 
1918. 
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If there is a scarcity of documents to reveal to us his personality 
with the vividness we should have liked, at least that personality 
made a very definite impression on the many who knew him, and 
Cardinal Farley, in spite of the difficulties that stood in his way, 
has succeeded in conveying it. John McCloskey was evidently a 
truly good and a truly spiritual man. Among the few personal 
documents that he left behind are those containing the spiritual 
notes and plans he drew up for his own formation and guidance. 
There is nothing exceptional in them; they bear witness merely 
to the interior life to which the Church ever trains her young 
Levites, but they have an interest in revealing this to the students 
of her methods and of her secret of spiritual success; and, as 
bearing on a career like that of Cardinal McCloskey they afford the 
key by which we can discern the underlying character of the true 
spirituality which all who knew him felt to be distinctive in him. 
Beyond this he seems to have been a man 2f retiring disposition, 
who hated all unnecessary display, and liked to keep in the back- 
ground, whilst exercising in all quietude that effectual influence on 
the course of events which belonged to his office. His biographer 
also describes him as ‘‘a man of affectionate nature who loved 
many things with great tenderness.” Before he was made Arch- 
bishop he was obtained from the Holy See by his great friend and 
former fellow-student Archbishop Hughes to be his coadjutor, and 
people contrasted the two characters. Thus Cardinal Gibbons 
has written of them, ‘‘ These two churchmen had each his pre- 
dominant traits of character: McCloskey meek, gentle, retiring 
from the world, reminds us of Moses with uplifted hands, praying 
on the mountain; Hughes, active, bold, vigorous, aggressive, 
was like Josue, fighting in the valley, armed with the Christian 
panoply of faith, truth and justice.”” Not that McCloskey was 
not himself strong; he was, and he had a way of carrying his 
schemes through. “He will not fight but he will conquer,” said 
one of his oldest friends. It was he who broke down the Trustee 
system which was paralyzing all church life; but he could work 
for the ends he saw to be necessary with prudence and tact. 
Thus when as a young priest he was appointed to his first paro- 
chial cure at old St. Joseph’s, New York, the trustees were 
indignant at the transference elsewhere of their former pastor, 
and determined to boycott the new priest. They systematically 
left the church empty when he preached: for six months none of 
them called on him; nor would they during that time pay him 
any salary. He made no protest against all this but quietly 
went on with his work. At length they recognized his merits, 
and came in one by one to ask his pardon. Afterwards he was 
often heard to say that he never had stauncher friends than these 
men. 
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5—HOW MR. RONALD KNOX CAME HOME! 
HOSE of us who have watched, telescopically as it were, yet 
with sympathetic interest, ‘urbanitbus aquora ventis, the 
last stages of Mr. Knox's voyage to Rome have never felt much 
doubt that he would ultimately make port. For he had with him 
on board almost from the start “ the pilot of the Galilean lake ”: 
as soon as they came within his intellectual vision, he loved and 
revered St. Peter and his See: there is no trace in his writings of 
any of that bitterness towards the Papacy which mars so much 
Anglican writing, and weakens, as prejudice must, the faculty 
for perceiving truth. Considering how comparatively early he 
felt the force of the “ Roman claims,” the reader will rather be 
astonished that the journey took so long, that so much tacking was 
necessary before velis subit Ostia plenis. But those from whom 
the City set upon the Hill has never been hidden are always in- 
clined so to wonder, not reflecting that conversion means not so 
much the illumination of the thing to be seen as clearing away 
the obstacles to seeing. How many, how subtle, how impervious 
seemingly even to good-will, such obstacles may be this candid 
and very fascinating spiritual autobiography plainly shows. Tt 
would appear that Mr. Knox started with something of a handi- 
cap, for he was born in an “ old-fashioned ” Protestant household 
wherein Catholicism was practically unknown, only to be men- 
tioned “ with shakings of the head,” and brought up on the false 
Protestant historical tradition, the prevalence of which forms the 
chief barrier to the spread of Catholicism in this country. But 
his was a soul naturaliter Catholica, gifted with what he himself 
calls “the orthodoxy of commonsense,” together with a zeal for 
truth and an eye for sophistry that Socrates might have envied. 
It was well for him that his love for truth was so keen, otherwise 
his logical ability itself might have proved a snare. Without 
whole-hearted sincerity the practised dissector of sophistry may 
himself become sophisticated, if his interests are so to be served. 
But, although Mr. Knox sometimes acted the sophist and showed 
himself ready to support either side in academic debates, he did 
not abuse his faculty for analysis. His spiritual growth was con- 
sistent. Eton and Oxford in their several ways made him more 
and more of an Anglican and less of a Protestant, till, in his post- 
graduate career at the University he became conspicuous amongst 
the “ most advanced,” one of those whom, in a recent article in 
the Dudlin (wherein he divides Anglicanism, like the angelic 
hierarchy, into nine classes), he styles “‘ Ultramarines.”’ Yet his 
University acquaintance was very varied, and he was intimate with 
many of the Modernist Anglicans whose book, Foundations, 
he so effectively criticised in Some Loose Stones. What kept 
| A Spiritual Aeneid. By R. A. Knox. London: Longmans. Pp. 263. 
Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1918. 
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him, we may suppose, from the infection of rationalism, to which 
his intellectual gifts and the sceptical atmosphere of the Univer- 
sity might have exposed him, was his constancy in practising his 
religion. He worshipped according to his lights, and even when 
his lights were dim: faith is not easily lost if one keeps hold of 
God by exercises of devotion. And when he was sated with con- 
troversy and wearied with the clash of theories, it was in solitude 
and prayer amidst the profound peace of a Benedictine monastery 
that the mists finally rolled away, and he saw the sun of truth 
full-orbed, and no longer in transitory and fragmentary glimpses. 

The story of this voyage forms a spiritual log-book of the 
highest interest, not only to those who have made a similar jour- 
ney, but also to those who by God’s mercy have been in port 
from the first. It is told with an engaging simplicity, undershot 
with that playful humour which is never far absent from Mr. 
Knox’s writings, but which never degenerates into flippancy. 
Catholics will gain herefrom an insight into the almost infinite 
varieties of Anglicanism, created by the logical necessity of 
having a principle of authority in religion combined with the 
national dislike of placing that authority at Rome. They will 
learn also to appreciate better the force of inherited prejudice 
in obscuring what to them is so plain. And without doubt the 
merciless analysis of different Anglican “ positions,’ set forth 
here, will stimulate again the onward march of minds who have 
settled to rest in some one of them. “ Sciomachy,” fighting with 
shadows, is the title of one of the most arresting chapters of the 
book: it might, as Mr. Knox now knows, have headed more than 
one. 

It is almost inevitable that a comparison should be suggested 
between Mr. Knox’s Anglican career and that of another illus- 
trious convert, like him the son of an Anglican prelate, Mgr. 
Benson. But beyond the superficial coincidences of the two jour- 
neys there is little substantially in common between Coz/essions 
of a Convert and A Spiritual 4neid. We may trust that they 
will be alike at least in this, that as the events recorded in the 
former marked the prelude of ten years of splendid service for 
the Church, so the latter may inaugurate even a more brilliant 
and much more prolonged career of usefulness. Anglicanism 
may keep our old Cathedrals, and the material treasures of which 
it robbed us, so long as it is instrumental in bringing to the 
Catholic Church such pilgrims as Mgr. Benson and Mr. Knox. 


6—THE CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN RITE! 
EVIEWING a book of ceremonial is very much like re- 
viewing a dictionary. However admirably the manual may. 
be executed, to read it through is a task of heroic endurance, 


' Described by Adrian Fortescue,D.D. London: Burns and Oates. 
Pp. xxxiv. 442. Price, 12s. net. 1918. 
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while to carry in one’s head the mass of detailed knowledge which 
would enable the critic to decide off-hand whether at a particular 
moment the Assistant Priest stands beside the Deacons, or in front 
of them, or whether he or the Second Deacon should remove the 
mitre, requires an M.C. so super-Pelmanized that he would de- 
serve to be an M.C., in quite another category. 

Having glanced, then, through the pages of Dr. Fortescue’s 
stout volume, without any pretence of conscientious perusal, the 
first point which impresses us, and that very favourably, is its 
comprehensiveness. There is hardly anything one can think of 
jn the way of rubrical knowledge of a practical kind which Dr. 
Fortescue does not seem to have included in his programme. 
Low Mass, from the point of view both of the priest and of the 
server, as well as High Mass and Pontifical Mass, Vespers with 
and without copemen, Vespers before the Blessed Sacrament 
Exposed, Vespers for the Dead, Vespers in small churches, Ves- 
pers in the presence of a Bishop at the Throne, Vespers in the 
presence of a Bishop who is not the Ordinary, Vespers by the 
Ordinary who will sing the Mass next day, Pontifical Vespers at 
the fald-stool—Vespers, in fact, in such profusion as to suggest 
a sort of liturgical debauch—all these things prove that the author 
has set before himself a high standard of thoroughness. Then, 
of course, we have a very long section dealing with “the Litur- 
gical year,” which means primarily a tractate providing for the 
manifold requirements of Holy Week, together with such occa- 
sions as Candlemas and Ash Wednesday. Other divisions of 
the book are concerned with the Quarant’ Ore, with Exposition 
and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, with Requiem Masses 
and all that relates to the burial of the dead, while finally due 
consideration is given to the rubrics of the Rituale; so that the 
parish priest will find himself fully equipped to meet all rubrical 
‘emergencies without needing to have recourse to any other author- 
ity but this one substantial volume. 

But besides its comprehensiveness the book before us recom- 
mends itself by one striking advance upon such rival compila- 
tions as Hartmann’s Repertorium Rituum or Wapelhorst’s Com- 
pendium Sacre Liturgie. Both these contain a few plans, but 
Dr. Fortescue’s 48 original drawings, extending as they do to 
the functions of Holy Week, and to the ceremonies round the 
catafalque, are both conceived on a more generous scale and 
strike us as likely to prove more practically useful. No doubt 
the only satisfactory test of a manual like the present is the 
test of practical experience. When one comes actually to use a 
book, one is apt to detect many omissions and little ambiguities 
which are altogether lost sight of in a hurried reading. We can- 
not help fancying that the compression to which Dr. Fortescue 
must have subjected his materials, to include so much within a 
relatively small compass, has occasionally betrayed him into a 
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certain want of definiteness. For example, to be told that at a 
particular point the Bishop’s mitre is taken off is not sufficient 
unless one knows who it is that ought to remove it. But we do 
not think that oversights of this description are numerous, and 
if they exist there will probably be no great difficulty in correct- 
ing them in future editions. It would not be surprising if Dr. 
Fortescue has had to work under pressure, and there are, it 
seems to us, occasional signs of ill-considered phraseology. For 
example, after describing the unctions in administering the Last 
Sacraments our author goes on: “ The priest then wipes his hands 
with dry bread. He continues his prayers in the Ordo, facing 
the sick man. He should then address the man, saying suitable 
words to prepare him for death (if death is imminent) or warn- 
ing him to bear his sickness patiently. He then washes his hands 
with the bread."’ As the priest has already wiped his own hands 
with dry bread, the inexperienced reader might not too extrav- 
agantly infer that the priest was meant to “ wash”’ (!) the sick 
man’s hands with bread. Neither is this quite the only example 
of hasty composition which we have noticed. On the other handy 
it may be remarked that the reader will be grateful for the human 
touches which occasionally relieve the aridities of ritual detail. 
Without dwelling upon the amusing caricature of the English of 
Hilarius Dale in the author’s preface, one lights from time to 
time on such a passage as the following :— 


There was a great dispute as to whether the confessor 
should say the word Deinde in the form (of absolution). 
It could be settled at once if the Congregation of Rites 
would give a plain answer. Twice it was asked whether 
this word should be spoken or not. The first time it gave 
no answer, the second time it said Wikil innovandum. That 
leaves the matter exactly where it was, because everybody 
still disputes whether to say the word or to omit it is the 
innovation. 


Finally, we may note that Dr. Fortescue’s painstaking volume 
is ‘ commended to the study and use of all, both clergy and laity, 
who need such a guide in our English speech,” in a cordial pre- 
face by His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 
HE spread of Modernism, which is the rejection from revelation of 
all that 1s beyond the compass of human reason, makes a grasp of 
the traditional theology of the Church more and more necessary for the 
educated Catholic. Any one can be a rationalist, any one can deny 
dogmas and propound difficulties, but study and clear thinking are 
necessary for the defender of the Faith. Consequently we are glad to 
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welcome the completion of the English edition of the orderly and per- 
suasive lectures on dogmatic theology of Pére L. Labauche, S.S., the first 
volume of which, God (New York: Kenedy and Sons, $1.75) has lately 
been excellently translated, just a year after the appearance of the second, 
Man. Dealing with the nature and attributes of God, the Divine Trinity, 
the Incarnation and the Redemption, it may be supposed that the subject 
is not easy reading. But the historical method of the author and his skill 
in tracing the development of theological knowledge, his attention, 
moreover, to the difficulties raised by modern heretics, makes his lectures 
well worth the most careful study. 

It behoves all religious Superiors to make themselves acquainted with 
those sections of the New Codex of Canon Law which deal with religious 
profession and its obligations and which have just come into force. The 
appearance of Father H. Papi’s Religious Profession (Kenedy and Sons.: 
$1.00 net) comes, therefore, very opportunely. It will be found to contain 
in brief compass the changes and simplifications introduced by the Code 
in the status of religious of both sexes and all grades. The writer’s 
position as Professor of Canon Law at Woodstock gives a guarantee of 
the accuracy and clearness of the work, which bears the further commen- 
dation both of Cardinal Gibbons and the Apostolic Delegate. 

APOLOGETIC. 

A theme touched on elsewhere in this issue, viz., the services to human 
freedom wrought by the Catholic Church, has been eiaborated in a striking 
essay by John J. Wynne, S.J., called The Guardian of Liberty (Harding 
and More: ts.). The story of how the Church fought both against 
anarchy and despotism, and how persistently it developed and expounded 
the Truth that makes men free is convincingly set forth. The paper would 
have been still more valuable if adequately documented and furnished with 
a bibliography. 

The S.P.C.K. publishes a useful little collection of documents, Select 
Passages illustrative of Christianity in the First Century (arranged by 
H. J. White, D.D. : 3d. net) in the original Greek and Latin, from Josephus, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, with careful notes and variant readings, 
The character of the “suspected” passage in Josephus relating to our 
Lord is carefully pointed out: it is not to be relied on by the apologist. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

Few modern books of devotion are more widely known or better appre- 
ciated than Bishop Hedley’s Xefreats, which is such a storehouse of sound 
spirituality most attractively presented. It is, therefore, with very genuine 
thankfulness that we welcome in A Spiritual Retreat for Priests (Burns 
and Oates: 5s. net) a further unexpected series of discourses drawn from 
the mature wisdom and practical piety of the holy Bishop. Father J. C. 
Almond, O.S.B., explains in an introduction how carefully Bishop Hedley 
wrote and revised the book, the contents of which, as one might expect, 
put forth a lofty ideal and, while searching in their analysis and unsparing 
in their denunciation of sacerdotal faults, are full of instruction and 
encouragement for men of good-will. 

As Father Martindale has lately indicated in these pages, there is a 
certain development of asceticism corresponding to the development o 
doctrine in the Church, and whilst the great principles of morality, enun- 
ciated by our Lord, cannot be altered or improved, there have been 
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changes, if only due to greater or less emphasis on different points, in the 
application of them. What positive theology has done in setting out the 
history and growth of dogma, that M. PAbbé Pourrat has undertaken in 
regard to devotion in a treatise of considerable length called La Spiritualite 
Chrétienne (Gabalda: 7.20fr.). It is a work of much interest and, though 
he does not carry his study beyond the tenth century, he provides abundant 
matter to feed both mind and heart. The course of the ascetic stream, 
flowing pure from the teaching of Christ and His Apostles, kept by no 
means always in its proper channel. Abbé Pourrat has a special chapter 
on “les déformations de l’ascétisme chrétien primitif” and shows what 
harm Pelagianism wrought, till the damage was more than remedied by 
the splendid genius of Augustine. We trust that the learned author will 
presently bring his fascinating theme up-to-date by sketching its develop- 
ment in the later centuries of the Church’s history. 

What the womanhood of France is doing in its country’s sore need has 
been described in many publications. Mgr. Chapon, Bishop of Nice; 
whilst full of admiration for their courage and self-sacrifice, wishes to 
ensure the best motive and foundation for these virtues, and so publishes a 
series of Conferences with the significant title La Femme Chrétienne et 
Frangaise (Téqui: 3.00 fr.). In these penetrating discourses the Bishop 
shows how all real virtue comes from union with God, and develops the 
ideal of Christian womanhood in the various circumstances of life at home, 
at school, in the world. 

The revived discipline of admitting children of tender years to Holy 
Communion should not, in the intention of the Holy Pope who inaugurated 
it, do away with the practice of celebrating a first “Solemn Communion” 
day for children of more mature age. As a suggested preparation for this 
Feast, Canon J. Vaudon has published two volumes of Retraites de Com- 
munion Solennelle (Téqui : 3.50 fr.), of which the first, Z’Agneau de Dieu, 
we reviewed a year ago, and the second, Ze Pain Vivant, is now before 
us. The retreat is arranged for three days with four discourses a day, 
each preceded by a g/ose, a sort of familiar talk to attune the child-mind to 
the forthcoming doctrine. Abundance of illustration and a vivid style 
make these addresses models of their kind. 

A little volume of intercessory prayer for the souls in Purgatory, parti- 
cularly those of the soldiers, has been compiled by Canon Rothe of 
Coutances and entitled Pour les Morts de la Grande Guerre (Téqui: 
1.50 fr.). It is arranged for each day of the month and all the prayers 
chosen are indulgenced. 

On Oct. 1, 1916, the entire hierarchy of France, each Bishop in his own 
cathedral church, made publicly a solemn vow to conduct their dioceses 
in pilgrimage to Lourdes whenever God through the intercession of Mary 
should have granted to the Allies victory and a well-established peace. 
The meaning of that vow, the historic right of the Episcopate to speak for 
France, the reason why the vow was addressed to our Lady, what the 
faithful should do in consequence—these considerations have been aptly 
expanded into a sort of May-book by the Abbé E. Duplessy with the title 
Le Veeu des Evéques & Notre-Dame de Lourdes (Bonne Presse: 1.00 fr.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Europe which acquiesced in the dismemberment of Poland has, some 
‘French writer has remarked, been ever since in a state of mortal sin. The 
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time in God’s Providence is coming when that wrong shall be undone, and 
perhaps our present suffering may be looked on as expiation. No nation, 
not even Ireland, has endured so much for Christianity as Poland, and of 
all Poles those that are Saints have shared most in the Cross. Miss 
Christopher St. John in her Little Book of Polish Saints (Burns and Oates : 
2s. net) has been well advised to recall the lives of these champions both 
of their faith and their country in order to emphasize the debt which all 
Christendom owes to Poland, and to hasten the day of generous repayment. 

Father Reginald Watt, who lived at Buntingford in intimate converse 
with Mgr. R. H. Benson during the last two years of the latter’s life, has 
set down his impressions of his friend in a short but very vivid little book 
called Robert Hugh Beason: Captain in God’s Army ‘Burns and Oates : 
5s.net) which, notwithstanding the official biography and many other volumes 
concerned with the same subject, throws fresh light on one of the most 
arresting personalities of our time. Father Watt, who is at present an 
Army chaplain, looks on the career of his friend as that of a soldier on 
active service and classifies his various activities, not inaptly, under head- 
ings suggested by warfare. He had the immense advantage of knowing 
Benson at the crowning period of his life when his fame as a writer anda 
preacher was at its height, and he is emphatic in his testimony to his real 
genius. He was great in the great variety of his talents, in the success he 
attained in so many fields, and in the deep, compelling motive of his life,. 
the winning of souls to God. Intended primarily for private circulation, 
these notes will astonish many by their frankness, their candid discussion 
of faults of character which it might seem more edifying to shroud. But 
we are convinced that Father Watt’s frankness is true friendliness, such as 
R.H.B. himself would appreciate. Benson knew his faults and aimed at 
correcting them, and they detracted but little from his “ bigness.” Father 
Watt presents a true and engaging picture of the man which will serve to 
perpetuate the edifying influence of his short, brilliant, and strenuous life. 

POETRY. 

The collection of verses, named from the opening sonnet, Shepherd my 
Thoughts (Kenedy: $0.75 net) by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., shows a mind 
keenly alive to poetic analogies and endowed with much metrical skill. 
We think that Father Donnelly attains his highest level in the restraint of 
the sonnet, though some of his lyrics, notably “ What an Irishman means 
by ‘ Machree,’” are both picturesque and melodious. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The “‘ battle-fields of France and Flanders” which John Oxenham visited 
last November and now describes in High Altars (Methuen : 1s. 3d. net) 
have unfortunately passed to some extent back into the hands of our foes. 
He was one of a party of literary men under Government escort, and managed 
to see a good deal, at no inconsiderable personal risk, of the conditions of 
fighting on the West. His impressions, which are narrated in prose with 
occasional poems interspersed, are those of all decent Christians brought 
into close contact with war’s barbarities. 

Arranged for daily reading the thoughts and prayers from various authors 
which Constance M. Wishaw has compiled—In His Strength (Robert 
Scott : 3s. 6d. net)—may serve to keep the Christian reminded of the main 
business of life, God’s service. A very varied assortment of authors is 
brought together, from ancient Saints to modern not over-orthodox divines, 
but the one prevalent message is soundly evangelic. 
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John Mitchel, the Irish patriot, spent the latter portion of his life in 
France and America as journalist and lecturer. His love for France made 
him realize even before 1870 the danger that lay in Prussian ambitions, 
When the Franco-German war began he wrote and spoke strongly in 
favour of France in language which has a singular application to present 
conditions. A selection of such passages, entitled Ireland, France, and 
Prussia (The Talbot Press: 8d. net) has been compiled and edited by Mr. 
J. de L. Smyth in a neat pamphlet. 

Miss Fletcher has taken occasion of a new edition of her Christian 
Feminism (Catholic Social Guild : 8d. net) to bring the work up to date in 
every respect. The new Reform Act had made parts of it obsolete, and the 
progress of legislation necessitated other changes, but the increased facilities 
for action and influence which these indicate make the sound Christian 
principles, which are so ably set forth in the bulk of the work, even more 
worthy of careful study and attention. 

One is naturally suspicious of religious polemic conducted under stress 
of racial excitement, when the mind is easily led to believe the worst of a 
national enemy whom one can also regard as the foe of God. But the 
most damaging studies of Luther’s character have come from his own 
countrymen, Denifle, Grisar, Pastor, Janssen and others from the ranks 
of non-Catholics who are not under the sway of national antipathies and 
who in any case produced their books when the world was at peace. 
There are no non-German writers that we are aware of who have 
gone like these so deeply into the original sources, nor is it likely 
that any substantial change can now be made by further investigations 
in the historical portrait of the arch -Reformer that emerges from 
their pages. M. l’Abbé J. Paquier who has recently published Luther 
et Allemagne (Gabalda: 5.75 fr.), although perhaps not so well 
equipped as the German scholars, has long made the heresiarch the 
subject of profound and individual study. Two years ago he wrote on 
le Protestantisme Allemand, from the theological and philosophical stand- 
point and linked with Luther in the work his two spiritual children, Kant 
and Nietzsche. Previously, he had translated into French Pére Denifle’s 
great work on Luther, the first of the three smashing blows which Catholic 
erudition has in recent times delivered on the character of Germany’s 
chosen apostle. He has made himself familiar—unpleasant though the 
task must at times have been—with all Luther’s writings, so that he is 
thoroughly competent for his present enterprize, which is to show that all 
the vices which Prussia at war has exhibited, are exhibited too in the 
moral composition of her greatest man. We must not, therefore, regard 
this work as a pardonable piece of revanche in the literary and religious 
sphere, natural in a good French patriot. However enlightened even the 
Protestant world outside Germany is becoming, regarding the founder of the 
Protestant religion, we may remember that he has not ceased to be idolized 
by Protestant Prussia and Saxony. Abbé Paquier quotes the titles of many 
works which the coincidence of Luther’s quater-centenary and the European 
war had inspired German patriots to compose, glorifying the heresiarch as 
the typical German hero and the very personification of the national 
spirit. An understanding of Luther, therefore, is necessary if we wish to 
understand what he represents, and this little book, which combines and 
condenses the researches of a great many scholars, gives one all that one 
needs as a means. Abbé Paquier in this and his other valuable book has 
done in the intellectual sphere as splendid work as his gallant countrymen 
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are doing in the trenches. Our victory will not be complete till Germany 
is beaten back to her own home and the antinomian spirit of which Luther 
was the embodiment is banished to where it came from. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The University of Chicago has begun a series of pamphlets on the War 
for the instruction of the American public, much on the same lines as 
those published at Oxford early in the struggle. But we are many years 
wiser now than we were at the start, and much has come to light which 
was then hidden, so that the Chicago Professors can speak with greater 
confidence and directness both on the causes of the war and its conduct. 
The five issues already to hand, priced at 5 cents each and obtainable from 
the University of Chicago Press, are The Threat of German World Politics, 
by H. P. Judson; Americans and the World-Crisis, by A. W. Small ; 
Democracy the basis for World-Order, by J. D. Bramhall ; Sixteen Causes 
of War, by A. C. M‘Laughlin ; The War and Industrial Readjustments, by 
H. G. Moulton. 

It is not for want of effort on the part of its leaders that the Anglican 
Church is in such a state of chaos as regards doctrine and discipline as it 
admittedly is. They are doing their best to restore order and remove 
scandals. The National Mission of Hope and Repentance of 1916 was 
excellently organized: the Five Committees to investigate and report 
during 1917 worked strenuously : now in 1918 their reports are appearing 
one by one, the latest to hand being The Administrative Reform of the 
Church (S.P.C.K.: 6d. net). But between the reforms suggested, which 
deal with appointments to the offices, and the better distribution of the 
finances of the Church, and their accomplishment, Parliament intervenes. 
As elsewhere pointed out, the State Church is powerless of itself to remove 
abuses, however glaring. 

The Catholic Mind for April (Nos. 7 and 8, Vol. XVI: America Press : 
5 cents each) reprints Cardinal Bourne’s now world-famous pastoral on 
Social Reform, and Bishop M‘Devitt’s important historical investigation 
Was Tyndale a Martyr of Literty? From the Catholic Truth Society 
Come two penny pamphlets, The Holy Hermit of Knaresborough, by Abbot 
Cummins, O.S.B., who warns the reader at the beginning that ‘“* Saint ” 
Robert, the hermit in question, has not yet been formally canonized, and 
Serving at Mass, the vocal portions of the divine liturgy clearly printed 
with very full instructions in the manner of service. The Westminster 
Catholic Federation have added to their useful series, A Grave Menace 
to Catholic Schools (Price 1d.), an able pamphlet pointing out the crying 
injustice under which we labour in that our Secondary Schools generally 
cannot be used to train our Elementary Teachers, because grants are re- 
fused unless they accept conditions which would destroy their Catholic 
character. The Catholic Social Guild are selling at 1d. Fr. Vaughan’s 
brilliant lecture, The Worker’s Right to Live, in which he exposes the 
iniquitous economic conditions of the time and traces their causes back to 
the Reformation. 

The Education Myth of Scotland by John Ritchie, Ph.B., suffers from an 
ambiguous title. It has nothing to do with present conditions but is an 
historical study, based mainly on Protestant authorities, intended to dis- 
prove the legend that Scotland in pre-Reformation times was steeped in 
ignorance and owed her enlightenment to John Knox. The evidence is of 
a nature to convince even Dr. Hay-Fleming and the Knox Club if the 
brains of these worthies were not impervious to historical truth. 
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